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Believe in Government 


Bo. in government and keep government something to be 
believed in. 


It is popular now to throw stones at government as something 


abhorrent, swollen. 


Government after all is all of us working together for the com- 
mon good. To give up government in despair is to give up faith 
in ourselves. Not to believe in government is the deepest depth of 


pessimism. 


Government means schools, libraries, playgrounds, swimming 
pools, recreation centers, hospitals, fire protection—means work of 


all the people for the good of all the people. 


If we cannot build a government which we can respect, can have 
faith in, through which we can work for “‘the better way of life,”’ 


we cannot respect ourselves—our people as a whole. 


Here lies our fundamental test—as to whether men and women 
of all creeds and all races can unite to work together through gov- 
ernment to achieve fundamental purposes. The one who destroys 
faith in the possibilities of building a government which shall be 
worthy of pride and respect destroys faith in humanity in a most 


fundamental aspect. 


HOWARD BRAUCHER. 








December, 1932 
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Everywhere, Christmas! 
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Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night! Christmas where snow-peaks stand solemn and white, 
Christmas in lands of the fir-tree and pine, Christmas where cornfields lie sunny and bright, 


Christmas in lands of the palm-tree and vine, | Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night! 


Phillips Brooks 























There are so many beautiful 
Christmas plays, pageants and 
pantomimes. Why not give one? 
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N ALL the holidays there is none to which 

| O drama lends itself more graciously than to 
Christmas. With the preparations for this 

greatest of all holidays life takes on a festival 
spirit, and during this time when interest is fo- 


cused on bringing happiness to others a play or 
pageant seems to be a natural expression of joy 
and good will. The Christmas play always has a 








Christmas 










Scenes from “The Waif,” a popular mo- 
rality play written by Elizabeth Grimball. 


special significance for it is in itself 
a gift made with little sacrifices of 
time and effort, and given as an al- 
most spiritual offering. It is these 
productions that keep alive the loveli- 
est of our traditions. In a busy world 
we are for a brief hour concerned 
with the past, while our players act 
out old stories, recall gracious cus- 
toms and bring simplicity and beauty 
to our festival. 


Even from the workaday world 
Christmas demands its tribute. There is a pause 
in the routine of most offices on the afternoon of 
the day before Christmas and in such uncon- 
genial surroundings as the average business office 
affords, the heartiness and good will of the season 
hold sway. For a number of years it has been 
the custom for the workers of the National Rec- 
reation Association to present a Christmas play 
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Early in December the 
play is chosen and rehearsals begin. The mem- 
bers of the cast give part of their luncheon hours 
over to rehearsals several noons each week. 


for their fellow workers. 


Sandwiches are brought in, coffee is ordered 
from a shop in the neighborhood and rehears- 
als go on with all the promptness and serious- 


ness of a Broadway production. 


The players feel a keen responsibility in pre- 
paring an entertainment which will bring 


pleasure to their friends who contribute their 


part not only through keen interest but by 
taking care of such details as the programs, 
properties, costumes and the very important 
work of putting up the curtains and lights and 
transforming a section of the office into a thea- 
tre. The pl tself is rehearsed behind closed 
doors. and its theme kept as secret as possible. 
Each year a erent department prepares the 
programs. They are carefully typed and placed 
in attractive folders made of decorative paper. 

Usually members of the cast find time to 


attend to ing and improvising proper- 


ties. Sometimes 
for an office does not lend itself gracefully to 


ingenuity is heavily taxed, 


the drama, and desks and cardboard packing 
boxes need lerable coaxing before they 
will take on the form of creditable fireplaces 
cradles, dining tables and other necessary 
properties. At the 
rehearsal last year all 
went well until the se 

ond scene scene 
represented t 
a chapel wit hrine 
up left in whi tatue 
of the Virgin stood. The 
rest of the 
filled with 

sants who |! ught 


kni ing pca- 


gifts to the shrin¢ The 
sacred atm ere so 
necessary to this scene 
was total! ing. 
Something | to be 
done to cré i ense 
of aloofness and sacred 


ness for the statue which 


seemed to be t close 
to the audience and the 
other players » close 


that the girl taking the 


part of Mary seemed too recognizable as 4 
worker whom one saw every day. An authentic 
note was lacking in the picture and the entire 
success of the play hung on the effectiveness of 
this scene. 

Someone suggested that what was needed 
was the low railing, suggestive of an altar, w 
set the statue apart and in so doing give the 
scene the spiritual appeal that was missing, 
It seemed next to impossible to acquire this 
piece of property until an ingenious person 
thought of the adaptability of corrugated paper, 
A piece of this material was taken from the 
roll in the stock room, cut out to resemble a 
small grating, painted with gold radiator paint, 
and when placed on the floor it stood alone in 
the desired curve before the little platform on 
which the statue stood. The office players 
have learned to meet many problems, but true 
love of the drama seems to solve many seem- 
ingly impossible situations and they take a real 
zest in making their productions as beautiful 
and effective as their facilities will permit. 

Just before the performance the desks occu- 
pying the space that must be used for the 
audience are quickly removed, chairs are 
placed in rows with a center aisle, shades are 
pulled down to darken the room as much as 
possible and the workers, together with mem- 
bers of their families and friends who have 


For their 1930 Christmas play, workers of the N. R.A. 
presented “The Woodcutters Christmas” by Linwood Taft. 
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been invited, are ush- 
ered to seats. Last year 
a group of carol singers 
made the round of the 
office. As each depart- 
ment was passed, the 
workers joined the pro- 
cession which lead the 
way to the little thea- 
tre. This very lovely 





manner of gathering 
the people together 
gave the audience the 
Christmas mood of joy- 
ousness mingled with 
reverence and adora- 
tion. 

In every organized 





group, whether it is 





the community, the 
school or the church, 
among the many prep- 
arations for Christmas 
—the parties, the carol 


singing. the special ser 


vices for worship and 
the providing of gifts 
for the need there is 
always little group 
who want to make their contribution in the 
form of a play. They may be adults, young 


people o1 ildren. The following plays have 
} eT sal 


been especially selected by Mabel F. Hobbs, 


drama consultant, N. R. A., for various groups. 


With the exception of one new play for men, 


she recommends only such plays as have stood 
the test of many productions. 
A Few Appropriate Plays 

It may be the group of teen age girls who will want 
to contribute the Christmas play. If so, “The Waif” 
and “The Christmas Tree Bluebird” are two plays 
which have proved unusually popular with girls of this 
age. 

THE WAIF by Elizabeth Grimball. Eight characters 
and extras. The setting is a narrow street with a Na- 
tivity tableau set for the close of the play behind a cur- 
tain. This morality play of the twentieth century intro- 
duces the Christmas Spirit in the guise of a poor waif 


who is seeking the Golden Star. He becomes weary and 
disheartened and begs the passers-by—Vanity, Greed, 
Sorrow and Pleasure to help him. They refuse his plea 
but Faith joins him in his search and at last Service 


coming to their aid guides them to the light. Womans 
Press, $50 





A scene from “The Seven Gifts” a Christmas 
pantomime by Stuart Walker, first given at 
the Community Christmas Tree, New York City 


THE CHRISTMAS 
TREE BLUEBIRD by 
Mary S. Edgar. Three 
principal characters and a 
number of extras, includ- 
ing club members, brown- 
ies and tenement children. 
Three settings, a sitting 
room with a fireplace, a 
workshop and a_ shabby 
room. The secenes may 
all take place before a plain 
back drop with a change 
of furniture to designate 
the different settings. A 
group of girls, inspired by 
the story of Maeterlinck’s 
“Bluebird,” start on an ad- 
venture and find their 
Christmas happiness in 
bringing the Bluebird to 
some poor children. Wo- 
mans Press. $.50. 





The boys’ group is not 
always thought of in con- 
nection with the Christmas 
play, but whenever the op- 
portunity is offered them, 
they prove enthusiastic, 
capable players. For young- 
er boys a better play then 
“The Christmas Jest’ could 
not be found, and if the 
group is from fifteen to 
eighteen years of age, we suggest one of the beautiful 
plays based on the Tolstoi story “Where love is, there 
God is also.” 

THE CHRISTMAS JEST by Frances Wickes. In 
“A Child’s Book of Holiday Plays.” Six male charac- 
ters and two women, easily played by boys. A play ‘n 
three short scenes in which the King changes places with 
his Jester on Christmas Eve, and thus disguised visits 
the lowly homes of his people. He discovers that the 
Jester is more beloved than the King, and in the end 
makes himself the friend of his people by bestowing royal 
gifts to the poorest of his subjects. Macmillan. $.80. 


THE LEAST OF THESE by Ella Wilson and Anna 
W. Field. Three men, three women and five children, 
Men and boys may play all parts. The setting is a bare 
room. Martin, an old cobbler, feeds and shelters all the 
needy who come to his door on Christmas Eve and dis- 
covers that the Christ visits his humble shop in the form 
of the familiar poor. Womans Press. $.50. 


In the last few years plays in which both adults and 
children may play together have become increasingly 
popular. We have found it much more interesting to 
have a real mother portray the part than to attempt 
through the use of wigs and make-up to endow a young 
person with a character part in which she can never 
be quite convincing. The two following plays have been 
given many times with great success. 
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THE WOOD«( ['TER’S CHRISTMAS by Linwood 
Taft. A father, mother and five children. On Christmas 
Eve the woodcutter goes to town for toys which he has 


promised the He never reaches the village, for 


he finds a babe crying in the woods and takes it to his 
home. The ldren quite forget their toys in their ex- 
citement at having the baby and a place is quickly made 
for him in th rts as well as their home. They find 
in the morning that the child has vanished and his crib 


is filled wit 
Child could | 


such wonderful gifts as the Christ 
inselfish children. Eldridge. $.25. 


THRE! [MAS WISHES by Caroline de F. 
Pennimat Father, mother, Santa Claus, three children 
and extras ttings—a living room, children’s bed- 
room and dir are made by placing a few simple 
pieces of furniture to designate the different rooms against 
a plain dro} [he Christmas fairies visit a little girl 
who has mad ry selfish wish. In the morning she 
realizes | makes a new wish and helps it to 
come true. V Press. $.50. 

Nearly ever thers’ club puts on a play sometime 
during the y Christmas is the time chosen “Two 
Christmas Boxe ‘The Guest at the Inn” are two of 
the best holid available for women. The former 
is a good c 1 the latter is a play of religious 
feeling. 

TWO CHRISTM 


\S BOXES by Elsie Duncan Yale. 
A play in four es for eleven women. The Ladies’ 
Aid Society prepares 
a missionary w 

of beautiful g 


a Christmas box of old clothing for 


e president of the society has a box 
to ship to a wealthy relative. The 


labels are n 1 the boxes reach the wrong destina- 
tions. Eldridgs $.25 

THE GUEST [. THE INN by Marion Holbrook. 
Five women and child. The setting is a plain room. 
Stasia, a your keeper, is berated by her mother-in- 
law for her pic On Christmas Eve the young woman 
makes her preparations to receive the Christ Child and 
finds Him in the poor and weary who come to her inn 
for comfort. Eldridge. $.25 

The boys and girls who usually take care of the decor- 
ations and the ristmas dance or party may want to 
give a play e for the Holidays,” “Christmas in 
Merrie England ‘Santa at Sea” will afford excellent 
opportunities for their particular talent. 


CHRISTM 
Hofer. From t 


bration of old | 


MERRIE ENGLAND by Mari 
to eighty may take part in this cele- 
ngs and customs. Summy. $.25. 


HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS by Norton. Twenty- 


three characters and extras. The setting is a railway 


station through v various types of people pass on 
Christmas Eve ging humor and pathos. Penn. $.25. 

SANTA AT SI Yale and Eldridge. Six princi- 
pals and extras \n operetta. The plot is simple but 
novel and the 1 Ss in one and two parts. Santa 


meets with at 
dridge. $.40. 


and is picked up at sea. EI- 


It is quite likely that the youngest group will want t 
have some part in the Christmas celebration. The fol. 
lowing simple plays will furnish them with delightfy 
material. 


SANTA CLAUS’ BUSY DAY by Hartman. Twelye 
characters and extras. One scene. A greedy boy Z0es 
to Santa Claus for more toys. A jolly comedy fo 
youngsters. Fitzgerald. $.25. 


CHRISSY IN CHRISTMAS LAND by Wels 
Eighteen characters. A simple and pleasing play telling 
how Chrissy overcame a selfish notion about Christmas, 
Baker. $.25. 


A CHRISTMAS KALEIDOSCOPE prepared by 
Community Drama Service. In the Christmas Book. 
A charming entertainment especially useful for schools 
or community groups having children trained in folk 
dancing. The King of Mars tires of his ballet of snow. 
flakes and icicles and the cold hue and silver of Mars. 
He demands colors that have never beef seen in his land 
before—red, yellow, rose and green. A messenger makes 
trips to the earth, bringing dancers from the various 
countries, wearing their bright, warm-hued costumes. At 
last Santa himself visits Mars to see what his earth 
children are doing on that planet. The Christmas Book 
contains many other delightful suggestions. National 
Recreation Association. $.50. 


While the fathers usually form a very substantial 
background at Christmas time, there is always the possi- 
bility that they may be induced to take an active part. 
The new play “Dad” ought to be a good reason for many 
fathers deciding to give a play. 


DAD by Paul Moffett. Nine men. A plain interior. 
Dad’s prosperous sons are ashamed of his shabby clothing 
and the old run-down house in which he lives with only 
an old darky to look after him. They acquire a deeper 
love and respect for him when they discover that it is his 
many acts of kindness that keep him in a state of semi- 
poverty. A strong play with excellent character parts. 
Dramatic Publishing Company. $.35. 


List of Publishers 


Walter H. Baker Company, 41 Winter Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Dramatic Publishing Company, 542 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 

Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio. 

Fitzgerald Publishing Corporation, 18 Vesey Street, 
New York City. 

Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Penn Publishing Company, 925 Filbert Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Clayton F. Summy Company, 429 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

The Womans Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. 
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A Plea 


for Yuletide Singing 








every person in the land 

were all to be spoken at 
once and truly, there would be millions of cries 
for food, clothing, shelter, and security for the 
future. But amidst those cries there would arise 
a great, universal prayer for a better state of 
mind—cheerful, kindly, fired by a vision of social 
goodness and well-being, and valorous to realize 
it, “Renew our hearts, make us realize again the 
sacredness and everlasting youth of the human 
spirit in each of us, rouse our wills with a pur- 


THE innermost wishes of 


pose worth striving for.” This would be the 
prayer if the real need could be heard, though 
it is sometimes expressed by brutal protests and 


often by disaffection, grouchiness, and by nar- 
towing statements and acts of fear by public off- 
cials as well as by private individuals. 

If we were to try to help in answering that 
prayer, we would probably think of bringing 
about a national “cheer-up week.” We would 
look for some way and some occasion for arous- 
ing the better attitude and gaining acceptance of 





By AUGUSTUS 


the better ideas. But we are about to have 
again the best possible occasion for doing 
these things, a hundred times better than 
any other that could be devised. Christmas 
is coming! 

Let us make the most of this best of holi- 
days with its joy, friendliness and hope, its 
power to awaken again in each one of us 
the child that we were or have longed to be. 
The supreme symbol of the Christmas spirit 
is the Holy Child of the Christians, but its 
essential meaning is so fundamental in hu- 
man nature that the people of every sect 
and race may enter freely into its spirit. 
Rooted in the happy ceremonies and feast- 
ing that all northern peoples had as pagans 
carried on to celebrate the winter solstice— 
the return of the light—it has flowered in 
the celebration of the birth of the child who 
is beloved by Christians as the Light of the 
World. But even the pagans seem to have 
looked upon the natural event, the rebirth 
of the sun, as a time for a new beginning 
in their own lives, for a renewal of hope, 
joy and good-will among themselves. The 
evergreen trees, and the holly, mistletoe and 
ivy, are all symbols of the everlasting youth 
of life, as is the child, every child. Every 
boy or girl is, in a sense, holy, 
bringing the hope of a better- 
than-what-is; and holy also is 
the joyous, kindly and self-for- 
getful spirit of childhood that 
is in every man and woman. 

This time of rebirth or re-creation offers us 
not only one of the primary oportunities of the 
year for community and home recreation, through 
caroling, gathering around the lighted trees and 
through festivals, plays and other happy obser- 
vances; it offers us also a clear view of human 
nature at its best, of a state of being which, 
while it is not the only kind that people seek and 
need in recreation, is supremely good and is all 
too rarely realized in prevailing sorts of recrea- 
tional activity. So let there be caroling in ail 
parts of the city, and simple Christmas plays and 
festivals. 

So much has already been written about carol- 
ing and how it may be brought about, that it 
seems unnecessary to say more with regard tu 
it. Through cooperation with their leaders, 
groups of carolers can be formed in schools, 

(Continued on page 449) 


D. ZANZIG 
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The 
Toboggan 


Slide 


ITH pre tions of a cold 
winter ahead, winter sports 


enthusiasts are hoping for 
a greater rtunity than was 
permitted last r by the weather 
man to e1 fun which snow 
and ice n possible. While a 
good cold d hard crusty snow 


and ice, lves are ingredi- 


ents for a good time, certain facili- 
ties add much to the enjoyment of 
winter fu yng these the to- 
boggan sli utstanding as a 
“joy produ 

On alt illest kind of 





hill with | slope, leading 








4 


a ee 














to an out-ru 1 few hundred 
feet, a most satisfactory toboggan 
slide can | icted for the use 
of both chil ind adults \ 
slide on sucl ll, built of snow 
and ice without trestle of any 
kind or ; cline, thus pro- 
hibiting « speed, meets 
with gene lic favor and en- Courte ” 
courages part tion bhese 
slides ar lly fool-proof and accident 
proof. ng suggestions are offered for 


selecting | preparing for the construction 


of a slide 


Selecting the Site 


tr. As far possible the site for a toboggan 
slide should face north or northeast. 

2. The sp: required is approximately 12 feet 
wide and f1 O to 1,200 feet in length. Avoid 
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ner of Parks and Cemeteric 
making slide too long. The trough of the slide 
should be only two inches wider than a toboggan 
and continue throughout the entire length of the 
slide. 
3. Height of sides of slide should be as follows: 
Hill with gradual slope—on hill, 4”; on level, 
~on hill, 8”; on 


fur 


14 Hill with steep slope 


level 4” graduating to 114”. 
4. The end of the trail should be free from 


trees, boulders, or any other obstructions. 
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= oes 
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<. Since weather and slide conditions affect 
the distance toboggans will travel, it may be 
necessary to build a slight “up-grade” at end of 
slide to prevent the toboggans from going too 
far. Sand and sawdust also help to slow down 
toboggans. Traffic or other dangers may make 
it advisable to stop toboggans at a certain point. 


6. Avoid having curves or sharp bumps. If 

there are curves the toboggans may strike the 
sides of the slide and may jump out of the trough. 
A “wavy” surface or gradual inclines are desir- 
able in a slide—but be careful to avoid bumps 
in it. 
7.. As far as possible, build slides while the 
temperature is about 5 to 20 degrees above zero. 
However, construction can be carried on in 20 
degrees below zero weather. 

8 When crowds are using the slide, it is 
necessary to have a starter to prevent toboggans 
from starting too soon, and to give the preceding 
toboggan riders an opportunity to “clear the 


track.” 

9. Eight-foot toboggans with steel runners 
give best results. Steel or iron runners of 
6” x 4” stock should extend throughout the 
entire length of the toboggan including the 


curved front Three such 
runners are fastened with 
bolts and nuts, not screws, to 
the center of the two outside 


and middle wood runners of 


the toboggan. This gives The Division, realizing the potentialities 
additional speed and 
streneth, and extends the life 


of the toboggan. 


List of Supplies and Equipment 
A. General Supplies 
l1—thermometer 


I —carpenter’s spirit level 

6 a shov om formation may be secured from Mr. 
| W snoveils 

100 to 450’—1-inch garden hose 

l—1” garden hose nozzle nesota. 
l—axe, S. B 

l—pi ick: axe 

l—pickaxe handle 300’—'4-inch rope 
2—galvanized pails l—carpenter’s hammer 
2—brooms l1—pair pliers 

l—tool | 1—hand ice scraper 
l—first aid kit 1—whetstone 


B. Special Supplies for Plan No. 1 

l—bricklayer’s trowel 1—galvanized washtub 
—pointed 1—1\%” Rigby frame 

300’—shoemaker’s string 1—4” Rigby frame 

l—sprinkling can 1—8” Rigby frame 

10—60-penny nails 1—Rigby starting frame 


For this material we are indebted to the 
Winter Sports and Recreation Division of 
the Minnesota Arrowhead Association of 
which Mr. B. G. Leighton is the director. 


of the Winter attractions of North- 
eastern Minnesota, is mobilizing interests, 
promoting programs, issuing bulletins of 
information, holding institutes and help- 
ing in every possible way to coordinate, 
dramatize and publicize already existing 
winter sports opportunities. Further in- 


C. Special Supplies for Plan No. 2 


2—10’ starting handles 12—stakes 1”x2”x4’ 
l—frame for toboggan 3—sacks of sand 
slide former (Minneap- 12’—%%” rope 
olis design) 


Suggestions for Constructing the Slide. Plan No. | 

1. After selecting the site for the toboggan 
slide, see that all obstacles such as trees, stumps 
and boulders are removed. 


2. Fill in deep depressions with snow thor- 
oughly packed and soaked with water. Look out 
for seepage of water. 


3. Along the course of the slide and on the 
slope fill in with snow about 18 inches deep and 
3 feet wide. 


4. Starting at the bottom of the slope, spray 
the snow with water, working towards the top 
of the hill. At the same time. stamp down the 
snow and make surface smooth. Look out for 
seepage of water. This method pre-supposes 
that a water hydrant and hose are available. In 
the farm communities or forest regions apparatus 
similar to the forest fire-fighting pumps and hose 
are excellent for this purpose. 

5. Repeat process on the level section of the 
course with snow about 12 inches deep, stamping 
down thoroughly and mak- 
ing as smooth as possible. 

6. Another method of 
building a foundation is to 
make a heavy slush of snow 
and water, starting at bottom 
of slope and working to- 
wards the top, covering the 
course with slush 2 inches 
deep. Use a_ bricklayer’s 
trowel to make surface 
smooth. This method re- 
quires less water and should 
be used where water must 


Leighton at Village Hall, Hibbing, Min- be carried and a hydrant is 


not available. 

7. After the foundation 
has frozen solidly, start from the top of the hill 
and lay out a guide line about 12 inches to the 
left of the center and along the course. Use 300 
feet of shoemaker’s string and 60 penny nails 
or stakes. Nails should be used as stakes and 
placed 25 feet apart. The line will mark the left 
inside top edge of the trough. 

8. Then, starting at the bottom of the slope 
and working towards the top, place the 4” Rigby 
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FRAME 
TOBOGGA N § 


FOR 
IDE FORMER 


<> 


the hill in such a way that it wij | 
be a continuation of the trough, 
Fill inside with slush to within 
two inches of top edge of frame, 
making a smooth sloping surface 
2g that will be a continuation of the 
bottom of the trough. To hold 
frame in place slush is packed 
around the frame. 


14. From 8 to 10 feet from 
the end of the starting frame a 
6-inch square hole about three 








2 BILL OF MATERIAL ; ; 
\_3 Se, SS inches deep is cut in the center of 
7 _ SS Z 2PCS=)"x4° 14-0" WI FIR the trough. By inserting the thick 
Pz wo eet a end of a pickaxe handle in this 
LO nities hole and holding the other end of 


NOTE, TWo OTHER FRAMES ARE NEEDED 
ASAGOVE EXCEPT SIDES OF ONE ARE Ii" IN WHOTH AN® BS" inwiDTH IN THE OTHER. 


BOTH ARE MADE EACTLY 





the handle, the starter is able to 





This frame for toboggan slide former, (Rigby design), is an 
important feature in the construction suggested for Plan No. 1. 


frame for toboggan slide former parallel to and 
guide line. (See drawing of 


If slope is very steep use the 


just touching the 
Rigby frame 
8-inch frame 


9. Pack leavy slush against the sides of 
the frame and slope it outwards, making surface 
Ad- 
and smooth over inside surface 
nstructed side of trough with 


smooth with a pointed bricklayer’s trowel. 
vance the frame 
of the newl 

trowel. This smoothing over process with the 
trowel helps t 


the 


fill in creases, glosses and hardens 


surface, 1 helps prevent 


seepage of This glossing 


hold a toboggan in place until it 
is loaded and ready to slide down 
the hill. 

15. Before using slide, elimin- 
ate all ice projections, bumps and sharp edges. 
A hand ice scraper, sharpened with a 4%” bevel 
on one side and 1%” 
cellent for this. 

16. On the path returning to the top of the 
hill and on the slope, steps or footholds cut into 
the hardened snow will make the return trip 
If the hill becomes icy, cover 


bevel on other side is ex- 


easier and safer. 





with sand. 
17. Where the lower course of the toboggan 
slide continues on a frozen lake surface, the snow 





process is very il portant. 


10. Repeat this process along 


the entire length of the slide on 


FOR TOBOGGAN SLIDE 

the slope and on the guide line RIGBY DESIGN y 
side of the only. ine Lihat i 

11. After side of the 
trough has been built and frozen 
solidly, place the frame at the bot- 
tom of slope nug against the 
newly constructed side. Using the BILL OF MATERIAL 
same method described above, 


build the other side of the trough. 
12. To build the of the 


sides 


STARTING FRAME 






2Pecs - 2'x8"x 80". FIR 
2 Pes - B72 B°X 9-0" 
3 Pcs.- 2° KA" KUT 
Pe - px 3-224" " 








trough on the I 


od is employed 


except that a 1! 


is used. 


13. The 


starting 


el the same meth- 
as on the slope 
Rigby frame 


frame (see 


drawing) is placed at the top of 





Pe, ~ 2° x6" K 225" 

2 Pcs. — g7 «8° x16" 

2Pcs.— go x OK 9° 
NAILS 








em 





The starting frame for the toboggan slide, which is also 
of Rigby design, is used as a continuation of the trough. 
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Frame For 


TOROGGAN SLIDE FORMER 


8. Using stable shovels, pack 
the snow against the sides of the 
frame sloping it outwards. Use 





BOARD OF PARK COMMISSIONERS MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Scale tin, * 'ft 


BILL OF MATERIAL 
6 pieces | nx 6" - 1042 Matched Lumber #/ Fir 


only clean snow, since any foreign 
material, such as leaves, grass or 





2 pieces 2x 12 -~27-6 





NAILS \ nd View 


paper makes the sides of the slide 





=| more pervious to the sun. 





ee ww a oe wo ww we - ~~ 








Ih 7 Sighting beards-pomted "nx 2" - Fo" = ” 


9. Move the frame down hill, 
sighting it in place with the stakes 
q and then repeat the process of 
packing the snow. 

10. When approximately 200 















































<r == nnn Pe eeeeeeeeeemerercercerhcerhc 4 
a cena TS HE ni) feet of the slide, or trough, have 
=z sop View : I! been finished, start sprinkling the 
i ; ‘|| sides, applying only a very fine 
a ined ae aes ee spray. Use a garden hose with a 
“ pide_ View nozzle. It is necessary to go over 








Plan No. 2 calls for the toboggan slide formerly used 
by the Board of Park Commissioners of Minneapolis. 


should be cleared off on a course 12 feet wide. 
A 2” trough should be built, through the middle 
of the course, and on the ice surface, to the end 
of the trail. 


Plan No. 2 

1. After selecting the site for the toboggan 
slide, see that all obstacles such as trees, stumps, 
boulders are removed. 

2. Fill in deep depressions with snow thor- 
oughly packed and soaked with water. Look out 
for seepage of water. 

3. Mark the course of the slide 
about every 100 feet with four- 


the entire slide many times to 
make sure that the water pene- 
trates through the walls. 

11. It is important to see that the sides are 
not rough and that no sharp edges stick out which 
may cut the hands of the toboggan riders. 

12. If the temperature is too severe, difficulty 
will be experienced in making the water penetrate 
the snow. It will freeze a hard crust on the out- 
side, preventing any more water from soaking in. 
Such a crust will not stand up well and will need 
constant patching. 

13. When the path back to the top of the slide 
becomes hardened, steps can be easily made with 
a spade or pickaxe. Instead of steps, small foot- 





foot stakes 
4. Place the frame of the to- 


boggan slide former at the brow of 


TOBOGGAN SLIDE STARTING HANDLE 


MINNEAPOLIS DESIGN 





the hill and sight the form in place 
with stakes set out for the course 
of the slide. (See drawing of 
frame for toboggan slide former 
—Minneapclis design.) 

5. Place two or three sacks of 
sand in the frame to give weight 
to it, thus helping to pack the 
snow in the bottom of the slide. 

6. To draw frame along or to 
hold in place, attach to front of 
frame a 14” rope 12 feet long. 





7. Use a spirit level to make 


Bint OF MATERIAL 


(- 1£ DOWEL « 10’-0" 
3- Tie STRAPS - 3°10" 
SPes.- 2*K4"K12" 
Bhs - AQ" AKI2" 
NAICS. 
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sure that the frame is not leaning 
sideways. 


The toboggan slide starting handle is important since 
it prevents the toboggan from starting unexpectedly. 
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holds may be chopped in the hardened snow. 
Where the slope is very steep, it is desirable to 
build a stairway 

14. Extend the slide or trough back from the 
brow of the hill about 15 feet and on a grade so 
that the end of the slide is about 15 inches above 


the ground. The sides of the trough of this 15- 


foot section should be gradually reduced in depth 
from I1 inches to 2 inches at the end or starting 
point. 

15. A foot toboggan slide starting handle, 


one at eacl of the slide, should be installed 
five feet fri the starting point. This handle 
gives thi chance to keep their toboggan 
from starting before 


1 


everyone is seated and 
ready. The | es are set in place so that they 
are about t nches above the sides of the 
trough and zen in the side walls with short 
stakes. (S ing of toboggan slide starting 


handle. 


Suggestions for Care of Slide 


1. Hea of snow and water mixed in 
a pail or tul es excellent material for patch- 
ing a slid 

2. Sectior a slide that are exposed to the 
sun, or 01 lays, can be kept in condition 
by covering 1 thick blanket of snow, pine 
branches or gunny sacks. 

2. To pensate for the wear and tear on a 
slide, it is well each day to sprinkle with a fine 
spray of wat ifter the slide has been swept 


clear of s1 | other foreign material. The 


sides and bott of the trough should soon be- 


+ 


come smooti ; glass. 

4. Hot rayed on a slide will improve 
and toughen t ding surface. 

5. Inspect the slide each day for projections, 


rough edges oken sections. 
6. Use 


tions, rougl 


e scraper to cut off proje - 
humps, or rough surfaces. 
The scraper ld be sharpened with one edge 
and the other edge bevelled 
a razor-like edge by using a 


bevelled al 
14”, and 
whetstone 
7. If slide ymes too fast, this can be reme- 
died by sn dust, or sand. 
Instructions to Starter 

1. You are the host. 
onsequently, your attitude wiil 
almost invat determine the attitude of the 
“suests’ and will help to eliminate many prob- 
lems of discipline \ smile is contagious. The 


Those using the slide 


are your guest \ 


right social atmosphere around the slide js Very 
important and should be encouraged and (de. 
veloped. 

2. Enforce all rules firmly and courteously, 

3. If it is necessary to leave your post, ask 
some other worker or adult to take your place 
temporarily. 

4. See that the rules governing the use of the 
slide are placed where they can be easily seen, 

5. See that the slide and the toboggans are in 
repair and safe to use at all times. 

6. Open and close slide at the times scheduled. 

7. Enforce the curfew law. Children should 
be discouraged from using the slide at night. En- 
courage adults to attend at night. 

8. Keep supplies and equipment locked in too! 
box. 

9g. Use discretion in mixing children, adults, 
and certain “undesirables” on the same toboggan. 
Tactfully encourage homogeneous grouping of 
riders. 


Rules Governing Use of Slide 

1. Sliding is allowed only on the slides. 

2. Standing or kneeling on toboggans is not 
allowed. 

3. Toboggans should not be overcrowded with 
riders. 

4. Foremost rider should not extend legs 
over front of tobx yrgan. 

5. Riders must face front, not ride backwards 
or sideways 

6. Person in front must hold up legs of per- 
son behind him. 

7. Do not extend legs or arms outward from 
toboggan. 

8. Never try to tip or upset a toboggan while 
it is in motion. 

9. “Clear the track” as soon as possible at the 
end of the slide. 

10. Look out for on-coming toboggans. 

11. Return to top of hill on the path provided 
for this purpose. 

12. Throwing snow in face of riders while 
traveling on the slide is prohibited. 


A Few General Suggestions 


Notices 
The Winter Sports and Recreation Division of 
the Minnesota Arrowhead Association, in issuing 
information regarding toboggan slides and bump- 
the-bumps, offers the suggestion that notices 
(Continued on page 450) 
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A “Turn Over a New Leaf” Party 


resolutions are made 
to be broken, but New Year's 


ERHAPS 


Eve will always be a time for 
making solemn promises to “turn 
leaf.” It is a kind of 
perennial rejuvenation when we pack away old 


troubles and breath 


over a new 


for the next 
year’s race. Why not make this year’s watch- 
night party a “Turn Over a New Leaf Party” 
so that all can make their good resolutions at the 
same Perhaps the strength in numbers 
will make it easier to live up to this year’s good 


. . ' 
intentions : 


take a new 


time. 


This particular par- 
ty is suggested for 
home socials or par- 
ties for small groups. 
Some of the ideas 
may be suitable for 
larger affairs, but oth- 
ers would not be 
practicable 

















Write the invitation 
on a leaf cut-out in 
two colors. This can 
two-tone paper obtainable at almost 
any stationery store. The paper should be folded 
and cut as shown in the accompanying diagram. 
not to cut to the edge of the paper 
or you will have two single leaves 
On the outside leaf 





The Invitation 


be made with 


Be careful 
along A B 


instead of one double one. 


write, “This is an old leaf. Turn it over.” And 
on the inside, write the following: 
“Planning to turn over a new leaf in 1933? 
If you are, join our party on New Year’s Eve 
ere 
eer 
P.S. Come resolved to have a good time.” 


The Decorations 


The theme suggests the decorations. Artificial 
leaves can be bought in any large department 
store or can be made simply and inexpensively 


with crepe paper and wire. If you can plan to 


By Mary J. BREEN 


National Recreation Association 


make them yourself, select a crepe 
paper design having many leaves. 
Cut out all the leaves. Paste two 
of a kind together, leaving a small 
opening to insert the stem made 
by wrapping thin wires with green crepe paper. 
If you want greater variety make cardboard pat- 
terns of a number of different types of leaves 
and cut them out of solid colored crepe paper in 
various hues. Vivid fall colors, although not in 
season, will contrast effectively with the rich red 
and green of Christmas holly wreaths and ever- 
greens. 

An attractive table centerpiece can be made as 
follows: Select three boxes of graduated size 
having a square or round base. Each box should 
be not more than four inches high. Cover the 
outside of the boxes with crepe paper leaves. 
Paste on only a part of the leaf so that the leaves 
will overlap each other and the boxes when cov- 
ered will not look flat and stiff. The largest box 
forms the foundation and is placed on a bed of 
evergreens and holly. The next largest is placed 
on the top of this and the smallest one on top of 
the second. On the smallest, which should be 
at least 8 inches square or 8 inches in diameter, 
put two stout red Christmas candles of the same 
circumference but of different heights. These, 
of course; symbolize the old and the new years. 


To carry the idea 
further place a large 
and a small red birth- 
day candle at each 
place. The holders 
for these candles can 
be made by twisting 
paper covered wire 
around each candle P 
and into a center coil 
as illustrated in the 
diagram. To the cen- 
ter coil attach a pair of holly leaves and a place- 
card tied with red ribbon. (A cardboard leaf 
under the candles will protect the tablecloth.) 
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The Candle Holder 
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422 A “TURN OVER A NEW LEAF” PARTY 


Light the candles just before the guests enter the 
dining room 


The Program 
When the guests arrive present each one with 
ten acorns or dried berries and a name card. Re- 
quest them to display the latter prominently. 
These name cards should also be leaf cut-outs. 
le of thin cardboard or mat stock 
which is fi than crepe paper and smooth 


They can be 


enough to write on. Punch a hole in each one 
and draw a 
that the guests « 


of colored string through it so 
n fasten the name cards to their 


button-holes or their dress trimmings easily. 

On one side write the name of the guest and 
a number. To pair off guests write the same 
number on two cards and give one to a man and 
one to woman. On the other side of the leaf 
write, “I resolve to turn over a new leaf and not 
ME ess ncsigdesweaewee This takes effect 
immediately.” Write the reso- 


lutions yout to be sure they 


tures of leaves of various kinds. The first person 
to recognize a leaf calls out its name. If correct, 
a point is awarded the group to which he belongs, 
The members of the group receiving the greatest 
number of points are absolved from the resoly. 
tions made on their arrival. 


Scrap Book Leaves. Give each person a Scrap 
book with pages made of brown wrapping paper. 
These can be fastened together with heavy cord 
or colored ribbon. Paste a colored leaf on the 
cover and write on it the name of one of the 
guests present. Distribute magazines, straight pins 
and scissors and instruct the guests to pin in their 
scrap books pictures illustrating the life of the 
person whose name appears on the cover. Be sure 
no one present illustrates his own scrap book and 
that no one except the person making the scrap 
book sees it until it is finished. When all are 
complete, exhibit them separately and have the 
author of each book explain 
the “why” of each picture. This 
game is good for at least a half 
hour, and is a sure fire fun- 


certain parts of England it was = maker. 


Scouting for Leaves. Write 
the letters of the alphabet un 
cards about four inches square 
Prepare three sets of these let- 
ters omitting from the last twe 
sets such letters as q, x, y and z. 


are appropriate. Select those Many interesting old customs are 
which poke good-natured fun associated with New Year's. In 
at your guests’ personal idio- 
tttendion and which are sim- customary, as soon as the clock 
: ; ; struck twelve on New Year's Eve, 
ple enough to fulfill during the for the young people to rush off 
evening. The following resc- to the nearest spring of water. 
lutions are stiggested as possi- The first one to taste the water 
bilities. Choose others if these drawn, which was called the “cream 
. ; of the well,” might expect to have 
do not fit your particular guests : - 
good luck during the coming year. 
1. Bow each time you ad- 


dress a lady. 
2. Clear 

questions. 
3. Do not speak affectionately to your wife 


throat before answering any 


until after you leave the party. 
4. Talk about your pet theory of government 
whenever you can get anyone to listen to you. 
5. Do not laugh audibly unless your partner 


nods her head and gives you permission to. 

6. Say “sir” whenever addressed by a gentle- 
man. 

Partners art sponsible for seeing that their 


better-halves live up to their resolutions. Every 
time a person breaks his resolution he gives one 
of his acorns to partner. Those who have 
no acorns left at 12 o'clock perform a group 
stunt for the lucky ones who have been able to 
keep their promises 


The games suggested for the evening follow: 


Leaf Guessing. Divide the party into groups 
of four. Hold up before them cut-outs or pic- 


Shuffle the cards. Then, holding 

them face downward turn one 
card up at a time saying each time, “Name a leaf 
starting with this letter.” The first player who 
gives the correct answer receives the card. If no 
one answers in five seconds return the card to the 
pack. The person holding the highest number 
of cards after the pack has been gone through 
three times is declared the winner. 


“Lief” Pantomimes. Since you’ve had a chance 
to wish resolutions on your guests it is only fair 
that they be given a chance to do a little wish- 
thinking themselves. For this game give each 
one a leaf cut-out similar to the name card on 
which is written “I’d just as ‘lief’ be a.......-- 


“Lief” means to prefer, of course. Instruct 

each guest to write in the first space the type of 

person he would like to be if he had a chance to 

change his destiny and in the second space his 

present occupation. When filled in, the cards 
(Continued on page 450) 
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The Volunteer Leader 
in the Recreation Program 


HIS YEAR the Worcester Girls Club is using volunteers 
T to supplement the regular leaders so that more girls 


may be served. 


As a first step a letter was sent all of the college clubs 
and to certain picked women’s organizations in the city 
in an effort to reach young people just out of college. The 


letter read as follows: 


“The question has often been asked by members of 
civic organizations, ‘What definite thing can our organi- 
zation do to help the work of the Worcester Girls Club?’ 
A very definite need has arisen this year and I am hoping 


that your organization will be interested in lend- 
ing us help. 

“Because of the very rapid growth of the 
Junior Girls Club during the depression we are 
expecting an extremely large registration this fall. 
We are hoping not to have to turn away many of 
these little girls, but our budget does not allow 
us to hire the required number of leaders for our 
present membership. If we can, however, rein- 
force our staff with volunteer workers to assist 
our regular leaders, we can better meet the need 
which presents itself to us. 

“We realize that in the city there are many 
young people trained for service for whom posi- 
tions will not be available this year. We beiieve 
that it would be to their advantage as well as 
ours, if they would give some of their time and 
training to our organization. 

“In order to find the best of them we are ask- 
ing that each woman’s organization in the city 
will find and help us make a contact with one 
young woman willing to give two hours of one 
afternoon 2 week during the winter months. 

“The requirements for this volunteer leader- 
ship are sincerity, dependability and a genuine 
liking for girls. The scope of our program is 
wide enough for the volunteer to choose almost 
any leisure time activity. Those in which we most 
need assistance are gymnasium, dramatic, music, 
home nursing and game room participation. No 
outside preparation is required as the volunteers 





As was announced in the November 
issue of Recreation, we are planning 
to publish a number of articles on 
the important subject of volunteer 
leadership. This month we are giving 
you the experiences of a number of 
recreation workers who, during the 
past few months, have conducted ac- 
tivities with the help of volunteers. 











will be placed with trained leaders who will plan 
the work. 

“Last year the junior membership reached 
1,680 and was closed for lack of facilities to serve 
more girls. The aggregate attendance in the year’s 
activity program was 32,051 or 9,832 greater than 
the preceding year. We have made a good begin- 
ning in work for underprivileged girls in the city, 
but we need the interest and cooperation of every- 
one in order to keep from losing ground during 
this depression time. 

“May I have an early answer from you so that 
I may know if your organization will help?” 

The response to the letter was gratifying and 
has had the result of creating a new interest in 
the Girls Club on the part of the organizations 
approached. 

A number of married women with splendid 
background and college training responded. They 
were especially willing to give time when they 
were assured that no large amount of outside pre- 
paration was necessary since they were to assist 
trained leaders. 

Each woman volunteer was asked to fill cut a 
blank, stressing the fact that the agreement was 
a signed contract made in good faith and pro- 
viding that the number of hours promised should 
be covered by a substitute when the volunteer 
could not herself be present. The blank asked for 
the following information: 
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Name 
Address 
Tele ph n Tra NING «cvcccvecsevecs 


ceeoeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee 


What par rogram interests you particu- 
larly Trey e.l ere rn Tee COC eC CEES 
Will you responsible for covering 
certain |} et ME ig re hag ie Slip we oe 
How man fA EE 88 wae cannes 
Through unteer leadership plan it has 
been possible to take care of practically all the 
larger grou t the Club except a few gymna- 


sium classes 


In a Southern City 


Last sum the Department of Recreation and 


Playgrounds Lynchburg, Virginia, used vol- 


unteers wit results. No definite appeal 


for volunte ide, but several playground 


leaders who n employed in previous years, 


a number of nage girls, several associated 
charity work . few college girls and boys 
offered thei: es. In most instances the De- 
partment of to pay the carfare of these 
workers but f these offers were accepted. 
All the volunt ttended a short training course 
before starting k. After the closing of the 
playground season many of 

them continued to volun 

teer in hand t activities 

and in entertaining the sick 

and patients the children’s hospital. 
During th¢ they will assist with 


basketball az 


Volunteers for New Bedford’s 
Playgrounds 


For the first time in four years the 
children of N edford, Massachusetts, 
last summet | playgrounds. Since 
1928 the city has lacked funds for proper 
equipment and leadership. This year, with 


in ever, the Standard 
Basil Brewer is pub- 


the need great 
Mercury of 

lisher, took the in providing the chil- 
dren with safe pl paces. A local com- 


mittee was fort headed by Charles N. Courts 


In storytelling many volunteers are finding 
a fascinating field for playground service. 





Serpa, local attorney, to organize play centers. 
On the committee were Chief of Police McLeod, 
School Superintendent Keith and Father Me. 
Keon, head of Catholic Welfare. Sub-commit- 
tees were appointed to take charge of finances, 
personnel and equipment. One of the chief ob. 
jectives of the campaign was to secure volunteer 
play leaders who would work under the leader- 
ship of two experienced playground workers 
serving as field supervisors. One hundred and 
fifty volunteer play leaders were called for; more 
than two hundred individuals responded. These 
workers were assigned to the six city parks for 
periods of service ranging from a few hours a 
week to six days. The plan involved keeping the 
centers open until Labor Day and establishing 
additional centers as personnel and equipment 
were available. All leadership and much equip- 
ment were donated, including two cars for the use 
of the supervisors. The Standard Mercury raised 
a fund for the purchase of equipment. 


In a Louisiana City 

Three years ago when the Monroe, Louisiana, 
Recreation Board was organized there were no 
trained leaders for the playgrounds. It was de- 
cided to hold a training course for volunteers. 
As a result of this, twelve people became volun- 
teer playground workers and no paid workers 
were employed. The following winter one of the 
summer volunteer workers was taken on the staff 
as an employed worker. In the spring two addi- 
tional after-school playgrounds were opened, and 
in employing workers pref- 
erence was again given vol- 
unteers who had worked on 


Continued on page 451) 





Greenwich, Conn., Recreation Board 
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Nature in Winter 


A stroll through the woods at 
this time of the year will lead 
you to fascinating adventures. 


HE GROWING season is definitely over, and 
many wild things are lying down to rest until 
with- 


the spring Trees have 


drawn the sap from their limbs which are leafless 


awakening. 


now, but the buds for next year are securely cov- 
ered by the tough scales which protect them from 
the changing weather. Humbler plants are dor- 
mant under the blanket of dead leaves, and others 
will live again only in their offspring. Their seeds 
have been scattered in myriad ways and in the 
frozen ground wait the call to life. 

Woodchucks have been sleeping since the mid- 
dle of October. They have grown so fat on lus- 
cious clovers and 


during 


themselves into a compact mass where they re- 
main inert and apparently lifeless until the warm 
rays of the sun start the sluggish blood to cir- 
culating and stirring them to movement. 

Earthworms have burrowed below the frost 
line, and if some courageous robin has decided to 
remain for the winter he must look elsewhere for 
meat. Let us put out some suet for him when the 
ground freezes. Nail or tie it to the limb of a 
tree. Many other birds will be grateful for it, too, 
in their own way. 

Woolly-bear caterpillars, the larvae of the Isa- 
bella moth, seem hurrying to find the crevice in 
which to construct the felted cocoon which they 
make of their hairy clothing. Changing seasons 
apparently mean little to them as they may be 

_ seen even in midwinter when a warm spell allows 
them to go abroad. 

In grassy lands the meadow mouse has built a 
nest lined thickly with soft grasses, while the 
deer mouse has taken possession of some cavity 
in a hollow log or tree or an abandoned bird’s 
nest, and has lined it with cotton or wool. These 
tiny mammals do not sleep through the cold 
months but are alert to escape the talons of owls 
flying silently through the dusk in search of just 
such delicious morsels as mice will afford them. 

(Continued on page 451) 


In the season when animals are hibernating and Na- 
ture sleeps, many “humans” become unusually active! 





grasses 

the summer that IX ee 
the sun . 7 hey 
regardless of the of Oe ee 
‘ — - a? 
fact that there 

still may be 

plenty of food, 


they give them- 
selves up to the 
spirit of lethargy 
which steals over 
them at this time 
and settle down 
to a long, lazy 
peace until Feb- 
ruary second at 
least! Do they 
really waken then 
to see what the 
weather is? 
Snakes are hi- 
bernating, too. 
Sometimesa 
number will coil 
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Recreational 


Features 
of 


County 


or 
Metropolitan 
Parks 


HE importance of the 
county or 1 etropolitan 


park in the scheme of 
recreation is demonstrated 
by the fact that the greatest 
growth in at he branch- 


es of park lopment in 


the city, rural, metropolitan 
or regional, state and n 

tional, has been along this 
line. A total of 3,000,000 


people visited national 


parks in the past year with 
a full share that attend- 
ance originating close to 
each of the eral parks. 


One authority has stated that 
over 63,000, OO people vis- 
ited metropolitan parks in 38 
counties in the United States 
in 1930. In Cook County, 
the Chicago area, the annuzal 
patronage exceeds the I5,- 
000,000 mark, and at Pitts- 
burgh, the Allegheny County 
parks drew over 2,000,000 
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Eight miles of picturesque 
bridle paths wind through 
the beautiful five hundred 
acres of Sand Run Reser- 
vation without a single 
crossing of the three mile 
parkway. The construction 
of bridle paths is now quite 
generally accepted as an 
essential function of the 
metropolitan park. 














By H. S. WAGNER 


Director 


Akron, Ohio 


Metropolitan Park District 


visitors in 1930. Here 
two parks aggregating 4,000 
acres have been established 
in the past four years. In 
1930 the estimated attend- 
ance in the Cleveland’s met- 
ropolitan park area was over 
3,000,000. In the Allegheny 
metropolitan park area in the 
first year of its availability 
to the public and with noth- 
ing more than special facili- 
ties for picnicking and rid- 
ing, over 500,000 people took 
advantage of a single metro- 
politan park. 

The automobile has played 

and will continue to play 

a very important part in 
this field, for although na- 
ional and state parks are 
similar to metropolitan parks 
in that they all strive to pro- 
vide primitive and_ natural 
conditions of flora and fauna, 
the most local of the three 
maintains the greatest ap- 
peal. National parks are our 
country’s final expression of 
our many types of landscape, 
and state parks are truly 
those with state-wide instead 
of national limitations. Com- 
paratively few people can 
reach all of the national 
parks, although many visit 
one or several of these ma- 
jestic areas. Undoubtedly a 
larger percentage of our peo- 
ple will reach rany of their 
own state parks rather than 
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Park Commission 


those of other § states, 
but is it not reasonable 
to believe that metropoli- 
tan parks will continue 
to serve, especially in a local way, a far greater 
number of people and at much less cost? All of 
these parks are reached by the automobile with 
eption of the national parks which 
are still patronized largely by those who use the 

Only a few of the state 


I 
the partial ex 


railroads to reach them. 


parks are served by railroad or electric lines. It 
might not be unreasonable to say that the state 
park is served nearly one hundred per cent by 
the automobile, and this is even more true of the 


metropolitan park. 

In other words, from the standpoint of the 
people whom we try to serve, national parks lie 
at the end of a journey that may come at best 
once a year. State parks are places to travel to 
on the Fourth of July, Labor Day or during a 
vacation. Metropolitan parks, on the other hand, 
appear to contribute their very heavy patronage 
to the fact that they lie quite generally close 
enough to the metropolitan centers to permit 
reaching by an hour’s drive or less. Accordingly 
they serve every day in the year and they permit 
the use by the people of the nearby congested 
cities that greatly exceeds the restricted week-end 
and holiday use which is the rule in the case of 
the state or national areas. 


Recreational Features 


Recreational features of the metropolitan parks 





Many county park systems are fortunate in having 
natural beaches and facilities for water sports 


es will vary greatly in many 
A Sa centers. Much is depend- 
ent upon the facilities pro- 
vided by the small park 
and private endeavors in 
the region. The metropol- 
itan area will always pro- 
vide completely for those 
who must necessarily en- 
joy passive forms of rec- 
reation. The very young 
and those of mature age 
must ever find complete 
enjoyment from the in- 
spiration that contact with 
the out-of-doors alone can 
provide. Recreation after 
all is a process that is per- 
sonal and individual. We 
may provide the individ- 
ual with opportunities 
so numerous as substan- 
tially to prevent failure, 
but the change is not a 
mass but an individual transition. Fine landscapes 
are an essential part of—they are a most impor- 
tant feature of—metropolitan parks. 


Gor. Foremost among features for active 
recreation is undoubtedly golf. Whether or not 
a metropolitan district should supply facilities 
for playing golf depends upon whether or not 
adequate and satisfactory provisions at reasonable 
prices exist through either public or private en- 
deavor. The establishment ofa golf course should 
follow study which certifies demand. That golf 
courses are proper features of. metropolitan parks 
is accepted as a fact. They serve large masses 
of players; they are easily fitted into a natural 
landscape and require few structures to litter up 
that landscape. 


BASEBALL AND FooTsaLt. Regulation baseball 
and football with their following of player and 
spectator do not have the place in the metropoli- 
tan park which indoor playground ball has. 
Wherever it proves proper to build stadia there 
it is, of course, recognized necessary to provide 
baseball and football fields. In most cases other 
than this regulation baseball and football fields 
will almost certainly be limited to provisions of 
a quality lower than in the city playground. Their 
establishment, we might agree, would only sup- 
plement the city field. 
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In place of the regulation baseball field we be- 
lieve that indoor or playground ball should be 
amply provided for. No metropolitan park has 


come to my attention which has had too many 
open spaces 
it is played 


nitting this game. Inasmuch as 
a 


and young, boys and girls 
d So y-* Py 


men and wot! it has become a family game. 


A less refined turf provides a satisfactory surface 
and the st a juisite area is, of course, an 
advantage that a financial significance. Reg- 


ulation bas¢ 
playground ball fits into the slender budget. The 


an expensive game, whereas 
open space permits playground ball in the 
summer al 

great numbet 
the competitive games. 


of the use of footballs by a 
small groups not organized in 
Cricket, soccer, field and 
ice hockey, | n its several forms, all may have 


their place etropolitan parks. 


Tennis and quoits or 
be properly fitted into the metro- 


TENNIS Ouolrs. 
horseshoes mz 


politan par! nis, of course, is by far the most 


iy be contingent upon fees which 
Quoit or horseshoe courts may 


expensive and 1 
foot the bill 

reasonably be supplied without charge. Badmin- 
where tennis seems to be on the 


ton may step 11 
way out. 

AND ARCHERY Courses. There 
are undoubtedly plenty of opportunities for estan- 
lishing rifle ranges and archery courses, and the 


RIFLE RAN 


latter might easily become 
as attractive as golf courses 
have proven. In times when 
there are more hunters 
than game, more fishermen 
than fish, when conserva- 
tion seems amazingly like 
conversation, I recall dis- 
tinctly the plea of El Co- 


mancho that the hunter 


take less game, the fisher- 


man less fish, if they as 
sportsmen 1 lly have an 
interest in the generations 
to come. Ca! iny real 
sportsman have anything 


but childlike admiration for 


the hunter wl willing 
to stake his cl es on a 
bow and a shaft? Is it not 


a possibility that the art of 
archery may be restored 


Reports from park and recreation departments 
testify to the growing popularity of picnics. 


metropolitan park? Either target practice on 
archery golf, or both, might well be given q 
chance in such areas. 

WaTER Sports. There can be no question 
about all the sports which use water as a medium, 
and perhaps we shall see boating, canoeing and 
even fishing confined to lakes, ponds or artificial 
bodies of water. With this segregation and for 
the purpose of sanitation, the wading and swim- 
ming will undoubtedly have to be confined to the 
artificial pool. For this reason, because we may 
find it necessary to have structural pools as dis- 
tinguished from man-made lakes or natural lakes 
or ponds, it is proper to provide swimming pools 
in metropolitan parks. Natural or created lakes 
and ponds for canoeing and boating have great 
value in addition to their scenic beauty. We be- 
lieve that the engine driven craft has only a 
meager reason for use in metropolitan parks 
Such ‘craft may be used in exceptional cases in 
those metropolitan parks which are more nearly 
state parks and in which the water area is ex- 
ceptionally large. 

WInTFR Sports. We should pay far greater 
attention to winter activities in the provision for 
tobogganing, sledding, skating, skiing and snow- 
shoeing. The type of facility for each must he 
good; it must not be mediocre lest it fail of its 
Specially constructed toboggan, sled 

and skiing slides very often 
develop use by restricted 


purpose. 


groups of people resulting 
in competitive events which 





through the medium of the Courtesy Westchester County Park Commission 
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tend to increase spectatorship rather than par- 
ticipation. Here education has its place. 


BowLING ON THE GREEN. There is no reason 
to believe that bowling on the green should not 
take hold of our people as it does the people of 
Canada. Bowling greens add to present facilities 
and do not detract from the appearance of metro- 
politan parks. 


Nature Activities. Nature hiking, the es- 
tablishment of nature trails and trail side muse- 
ums and the conducting of organized hikes con- 
stitute one of the most effective and fastest grow- 
ing service in the metropolitan park. To assist 


the metropolitan park patron in learning more of 
the out-of-doors is to have a part in that patron’s 
A simple sign recently placed in one 
of our local parks calling the public’s attention 
to the vivid scarlet and orange coloring of two 
great sassafras trees has made thousands of pev- 
ple conscious of something that they had only 
looked at before. Nature guiding follows the 
same law that teaches us when we make a new 


recreation. 


acquaintance, when we shake the hand of some- 
one we have heard of, someone we have known 
of, someone we have passed by in days gone by. 
To know better the ways of nature is to receive 
greater benefits from it. Nature guiding is an 
essential, perhaps the most essential feature of 
metropolitan park administration. 


PICNIKING. Picnicking is but an adjunct te 
the work of the nature trail. The hearty meal 
before or after the hike in the zestful out-of- 
doors provides the introduction or the climax to 
the kaleidoscope landscape of the metropolitaa 
parks. In most cases the opportunity to picnic 
in scrupulously clean places in the out-of-doors 


provides the one dominant urge to recreate out- 
of-doors. 
There is unquestionably a place in metropoli- 


tan parks for the church and organization picnic. 
The parks provide parking, space to move about, 
The same 
area becomes a focal point when a band concert 
is made the apparent reason for visiting the park. 
Actually it might not be unfair to suggest that 


certain facilities, and fine scenery. 


the band concert is following the crowd to the 
metropolitan park and for that reason it must 
be cared for. 


Horsesack Ripinc. The construction of bridle 
path systems is quite general and is reasonably 
accepted as an essential function of metropolitan 


parks. These paths afford a growing group of 
people contact with the out-of-doors that they 
would otherwise lose. In addition, the bridle paths 
develop a means of access for policing those 
parts of the park which would otherwise be left 
remote and difficult to administer. There is no 
reason to believe that bridle paths cannot act as 
fire lanes in the wooded parts of the metropolitan 
parks. 


SUMMER VACATION Camps. The advisability 
of the tourist camp is very questionable in the 
metropolitan park. The summer vacation camp, 
however, is a worth while feature when space 
for it exists and it fits the financial program with- 
out embarrassing other facilities which serve 
greater numbers of people. In nearly the same 
class comes the overnight shelter of the Adiron- 
dack shack type designed to the use of very smail 
groups. Here again there seems to be too great 
a possibility for numerous difficulties in adminis- 
tering except in the cases of the structures con- 
fined to use of groups of boys or girls with adult 
leadership. Actual experience proves that the 
destruction and misuse of property, in addition to 
patronage of a dangerous character, begins at the 
same time that adult use of such facilities starts. 
Responsible leadership of an official or satis- 
factory unofficial character could fill this gap, 
but only on such conditions should this facility 
be established. 


Piay Apparatus. In addition, it seems proper 
to admit to metropolitan parks such apparatus 
as is generally found in city playgrounds. It 
should not predominate but it should have a place, 
for thousands of children are acquainted with 
these features, and if they are repeated in metro- 
politan parks as an introduction to the other 
things which the parks provide they will serve 
their purpose. 


AMUSEMENT Parks. None of the so-called 
amusement park features should be found in the 
metropolitan parks. Every effort to provide fea- 
tures should be subjected to the simple criterion 
of being natural, not artificial, human, not me- 
chanical. It is our responsibility to counteract 
the ineffaceable trace of the machine on the 
human race by providing genuine, natural grow- 
ing attractions. 

As dance halls and roller skating rinks com- 
mercially provided come to an end, it may be that 
similar and more carefully supervised facilities 

(Continued on page 452) 











A few recent de- 
velopments and 
problems in this 
important field 


Parks and Recreation 


HE QUI yf Jayout and plans for park 
develop s always of interest, particu- 


larly at a time when increasing numbers 


public-spirited ens are giving areas to be de- 


veloped as parks and playgrounds, and much is 
being done to provide work for the unemployed 
through the par! d playground program. 
. Problems of Layout 

In an issue of Parks and Recreation, Alfred L. 
30oerner, landscape architect, Milwaukee County 
Regional Plant Department, tells of the prob- 
lems arising in connection with Saveland Park 
and the way in which these problems were solved. 

A pond and e fine trees existed in the park, 
providing a natural picnic site that the older set- 
tlers had used for years. The small lake had be- 


come tradition to the neighborhood. These fac- 
tors competed with the location and size, which 


suggested a playground for intensive play as the 


orthodox proceduré However, after careful 
study of the region, it was decided that more play 
facilities would ultimately be provided on the 


school sites as they are acquired in that area, and 


1 
| 
i 


that the park would serve a far more useful pur- 


pose if its natural assets were enhanced and it 
continued to bute, as in the past, to the en- 
vironment of the neighborhood. Active play was 
incorporated in the plan, but not the type that 


affect the quiet of the neighbor- 


1 


would seriously 
hood. 

The plan approved by the Milwaukee County 
Park Commission uses the west portion, which is 
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Occasionally the physical make-up of a particular area 
suggests departure from the beaten path in its design. 


wooded, for picnic purposes. Tables and benches 
are scattered about in the shade of the trees. It 
is interesting to note how many women now 
bring their small children to this portion of the 
park on hot summer afternoons. 

Near the center of the park is a shelter of mod- 
ified Colonial type which has a lounge with a 
natural fireplace and comfort facilities. The 
basement includes storage and a place for the 
attendant. 

The area just east of the shelter provides a 
wading pool. This pool is of concrete, and is fed 
by two tile frogs that spit water into it. The wa- 
ter then overflows through the rill leading out of 
the east end of the pool into the lake. It is one of 
the main pleasures of the children to float sticks 
and chips down this rill. The wading pool js in 
constant use, and is flanked by two playgrounds, 
which provide a sand box and play equipment. 
The lake to the east of the wading pool will add 
further picnic area in the summer and skating 
during the winter months. It is surrounded by a 
walk and benches. 

Winter sports in the form of coasting and 
skating have proven very popular. A demount- 
able slide is erected temporarily for coasting 
in winter. 

It is interesting to note, since its development, 
how this park is functioning and how it serves 
the public. It has become a park for the child of 
the playground age and also for the little children. 
The coming of the little child has also brought 
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the parent. On hot days there are generally one 
hundred and fifty or more people using the park, 
which is only three acres in size, even though the 
area around it is still sparsely housed. If the 
property had been cleared of trees, graded to an 
absolutely flat plane, fenced with a woven wire 
fence, it would probably have accommodated a 
few more children in competitive games. Such a 
high pressure plan would have been absolutely 
necessary in a densely populated area. However, 
a layout such as this, under conditions existing in 
that neighborhood, which will stimulate the mind 
as well as the muscle of the user, will probably 
prove more useful, particularly because the school 
will provide the active play areas. Even though 
the city grows around this neighborhood and ab- 


sorbs it, the individuality of the area will always 
be maintained to some degree by the preservation 
of this old picnic site and beauty spot. In the 
meantime, the design succeeds in attracting little 
children and their parents into a park, as well as 
the children from eight to fourteen years of age, 
and because of the facilities provided and the in- 
timate type of development, the people of the 
neighborhood not only use the park, but one 


might say, live in it. 


A Combination Park and Playground 


In Brooklyn, New York, too, beauty and use 
have been com- 


bined in a neigh- 


There is a border of street trees adjoining the 
walk, a wide planting of trees and shrubs, an in- 
side walk furnished with benches, and another 
planting surrounding the playground. A field 
house is located near the center of the area be- 
tween the boys’ and girls’ playgrounds. This 
house has a large play room and comfort station 
facilities; the basement is used for maintenance 
apparatus and for the storage of equipment. The 
girls’ playground is equipped with a sand box, 
basketball court, volley ball court, sixteen baby 
swings, two slides, a horizontal ladder, one pair 
of parallel bars, one horizontal bar, twelve large 
link swings and eight seesaws. The boys’ side is 
equipped in a somewhat similar manner except 
that a double handball court has been substituted 
for the baby swings. (See picture, page 432.) 


Creating Beauty Spots Through Unemploy- 
ment Relief Labor 


An enthusiastic editorial in the Alton, Illinois, 
Evening Telegraph tells of the transformation 
gradually taking place in the city as old, un- 
sightly grounds are being converted into recrea- 
tion centers. An old pond, a menace to health 
because of its stagnant water, has become an at- 
tractive playground. A swampy section of the 


An example of park planning which has a special 
attraction for little children and their mothers. 





borhood park 
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river front, infested with squatters and jungle 
tramps, is now a sightly city common with base- 
ball diamonds and a boat dock. Unemployed la- 
bor plus the efforts neighborhood civic asso- 
ciation have made a former pond, the receptacle 
of refuse of all kinds, into a recreation center in 
there is a crying need, 
d has become a park. A 


1 


has evolved from a 


a neighborhood whers 
while another wast: 
playground for 
neighborhood tract. The fifty acre site of an un- 


used pest house | converted into a golf 


course. 
Waukesha, Wisco! has completed its park 
program in the beautifying of the grounds ad- 


joining Fox River development of Buch- 
ner and Horeb Par re is now a park acre- 


age of sixty-five a \ll labor in the park im- 


provement plan wa ne by the unemployed of 
the city under the su; sion of the Enginezring 
Department. City officials of Wau- 
kesha state that tl ty is now ten 
years ahead of where it would have 
been in normal times as far as facility 


expansions are concerned 


A Park Through Community Effort 


There is a group in Cleveland, Ohio, 
known as the Sterling Park Improve- 
ment Association which has deter- 
mined through its own labor and in- 
itiative to transform the barren play- 
ground in its neighborhood into a 
community park. A detailed plan of 
development has beet 
will be presented to the director of 
Che plan in- 


prepared which 


1 


parks for his approval 


volves the planting of one hundred 
trees, the fencing off of a central area 
as picnic grounds where mothers may 
take their young children, and the 


planting of the shelter house with 


vines and shrubs and onstruction 


of shady walks surrounding the area. 
It is hoped to secure a fund of $2,300 
from the city which will be used to 
build a new fence and the purchase 
of plant material. A plan is being 


worked out whereby churches and 
similar organizations will take re- 
sponsibility for certain sections of the 
park, and individuals ll be respon- 
sible for the planting and care of a 


tree. 


Catering to the Tastes of the Public 

Playgrounds, like restaurants, Phelps Wyman, 
Consulting Landscape Architect of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, points out, sometimes cater to spe- 
cialties while maintaining an all-around service. 
This is the case with the new Fourth Ward Park 
at Neenah, Wisconsin, christened “Washington 
Park.” (See page 435 for layout.) 

The specialty in this instance is_ baseball. 
Neenah has another new playfield in its high 
school athletic field recently highly developed 
through the interest of a leading citizen but there, 
under school conditions, football is the favorite, 
baseball not being provided, although playground 
ball is. The lack of baseball facilities in one place 
necessitated ample facilities in another. Here is 
space for baseball, for football as a side issue, 
and for playground ball. 

The balance of the area, as described by Mr. 
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Wyman, has a somewhat irregular topography. 
lt borders a sluggish stream and through a shal- 
low broad depression a brook must once have run. 
This depression was flattened and dammed so 
that it can be flooded for winter skating while in 
summer it provides space for minor sports as 
horseshoes and volley ball. Three tennis courts 
and an auto parking station are on a lesser upper 
level across from the ball field. The auto parking 
may excite curiosity. Its peculiar form is only 
that it may occupy a space of peculiar shape be- 
tween existing trees and the property line and not 
because of any mystic merit of its own. 

Near the northeast corner of the park is the 
neighborhood's public school with none too large 
. playground. Here is overflow space for its chil- 
dren, with 


il 


apparat - 
1d wading pool 


m for group 





One of the most recent additions to Brooklyn’s play areas, this 
playground has been enthusiastically received by the residents. 


games. But perhaps as important are odd cor- 
ners here and there in the park for trees and 
shrubbery and for seats when the trees shall have 
grown. They give a landscape decoration to what 
is otherwise a playfield only and provide a little 
landscape enjoyment and rest to those not in 
active play. Neenah elsewhere is unusually for- 
tunate in its contiguity with waterscapes of much 
picturesqueness, those of Lake Winnebago and 
the Fox River. This part of town has not that 
advantage. The Board of Park Commissioners 
were wise in making much of the topography and 
natural landscape advantages. 


The Park and Active Recreational Uses 

The problem of the uses of parks still arises 
from time to 
time. An inter- 
esting legal de- 
cision on this 
, subject was reached a short time ago 
| in Greenwich, Connecticut. 

In 1908 Robert M. Bruce conveyed 
to the town a large tract of land with 
certain buildings on condition that the 
property would be used forever as a 
public park to be known as “Bree 
Memorial Park’; that the dwelling 
house of the grantor, located on the 
tract, be used as a natural history and 
art museum, and that a second build- 
ing on the property be leased for pro- 
per purposes. In 1909 Mr. Bruce died, 
and the land and buildings in question 
were taken over by the city. Residents 
and property owners adjacent to or in 
the immediate vicinity of the park have 
brought the complaint that the de- 
fendant (the city) is violating the 
terms and conditions of the deed of 
gift by maintaining upon a portion of 
the park a public dog pound, gasoline 
tanks, a repair shop for town road 
equipment in which noisy engines are 
operated, and by using parts of the 
park for public playgrounds where, 
among other activities, athletics of a 
professional character are conducted. 
Further, it was charged that the de- 
fendanht was engaged in extending the 
use of the park for playground pur- 
poses by constructing public tennis 
courts upon a portion not proper for 
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such purposes and that by such uses the natural 
beauty of the park was being defaced and dis- 
turbances were arising therefrom which were not 
in keeping with the us the land and buildings 
in accordance with the terms of the gift. The 
plaintiffs further a 


lleged that such uses were not 
only contrary to the p ions of the deed but 
that they constituted nuisances, and they 
asked for an injunction restraining the defendant 
from using or permittit g the park to be used for 

ublic playground, and 


business purposes 
nder the deed of gift, 


any uses not permitt 


and requested a mand njunction compelling 


the removal of the ling now used and 
occupied as a repair sl he principal question 
raised was the inter] tion of the term “pur- 
poses of a public par Mr. L. H. Weir of the 
National Recreation / iation, who appeared 
as one of the witness the defendant, gave the 
following definition 

“At the end of nea e-quarters of a cen- 
tury of park develop t in the United States 
the term ‘park’ has e to mean any area of 
land or water set as ( utdoor recreational 
purposes, whether it be recreation of a passive or 


active nature or any of t legrees between these 
two extremes, and tl recreation is expected 
to come in part at t from beauty of 


appearance.” 


A number of quot were offered by the 
defendant from Park 1 Manual of Municipal 
and County Parks, cot | by Mr. Weir. 

The following conclusions were reached in the 
case : 

“In a park the public seek recreation. Such 
recreation may be active or passive. A public 
park is for the equal benefit of all, not for the 
benefit of a few or for one more than another. 


Recreational games fo! benefit of the public, 
not for the benefit of v, may be played. This 
conception eliminates professional and so-called 
semi-professional games from a park. Notwith- 
standing the fact that no admission fee is charged 
to the audience and no pricé 
Or money award is given to 
the players, admittedly the 


Readers of Recreation will be interested 


spirit of business; private gain as distinguished 
from public recreation. The definitions of the 
words ‘professional’ and ‘semi-professional’ are 
well known, not disputed, and it is not necessary 
to define them here. 

“In what part of Bruce Memorial Park any 
recreational games are played lies in the discre- 
tion of the town and its duly constituted officers. 
The plaintiffs complain that the use of certain 
parts of this park for games will injure their 
private property. I find that with the exception 
of the maintenance of the repair shop for road 
equipment and the gasoline tanks and engines 
appurtenant thereto, the town has maintained no 
public or private nuisance in its use of the park. 
The sole remaining claim of the plaintiffs is that 
the town is violating the conditions of the original 
deed of gift. 

“The plaintiffs ask the court to give them that 
of which they complain. They claim that the 
town gives benefit to individuals over the public 
in permitting the play of professionals. They ask 
the court to give them benefit over the public in 
prohibiting the playing of any games in the park 
near to their private property. They ask the court 
to benefit their private property by enjoining the 
playing of public games in a public park. 

“A decree may be entered enjoining the use of 
any part of Bruce Memorial Park on and after 
September I, 1932, for a dog pound, for a repair 
shop for town road equipment, engines and gas- 
oline tanks; and further enjoining the defendant 
on and after May I, 1932, from the use of any 
part of Bruce Memorial Park for the playing of 
any professional or semi-professional game.” 


A Few State Park Problems 


At a meeting of the National Conference on 
State Parks held in Virginia Beach, Virginia, H. 
A. Evison, Executive Secretary of the Confer- 
ence, pointed out a number of problems which 
state park officials are facing. Improper nomen- 
clature and classification, he felt to be one of the 
pitfalls into which state park 
officials may stumble. 

Sites of purely historical, 


hat is passed for a collection, in the announcement that until Decemb- archaeological or scientific 
score cards are sold, n er 31,1932, it will be possible to secure interest should be separately 
contributing onlookers ar the two volumes of “PDarks-A Manual of classified, Mr. Evison felt, 
made to feel that they ar Municipal and County Parks” for $10.00. and two major classifications 
not wanted, the money go (The regular price of the Park Manual is adopted — state park and 


to the players; the gam¢ 
quires little or much of the 


fer will not be open. 


$20.00.) After January 1, 1933, the of- state monument. This will 


take the monument group 
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lefinitely out of the recre- 
ation field. 
“There is an inclina- 
tion to load on histori- 
cal ar hae logical 

or scientific hold 
ings active rec- 
reationa! tise for 
which they 
wholly unqual1 
ied and whi 
seriously impait 
their ess ntial 
value. This 1s 
due largely to 
the fact that 


state park as 


come, right!y or 
wrongly, to mean 
active recreamiol 
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parks they can 
be reasonabl} 
permitted, but 
for a long time 
there are going to be park holdings in which use 
should be limited largely to the eye or in which 
definite limits must be placed on the quantity of 
camping and picnicking use because they defi- 
nitely modify and depreciate the beauty of the 
place and subject it to unnecessary wear and tear 
for a use that can be satisfactorily served in a 
multitude of less scenic places. 

“To meet the need for these activities, a num- 
ber of ways may be pointed out: (1) Secure ad- 
jacent land; (2) Have all state parks of ample 
size, or until desirable acreage is obtained do not 
regard the park as a state park. 

“Forcing the use or permitting use of an in- 
complete holding is often nothing short of dis- 
astrous to the state owned property itself. There 


PHELPS WyMAN 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT Mitwaunce. Wid. 


Washington Park in Neenah, Wisconsin, has made baseball 
its speciality though other sport facilities are included. 


is no reason except public pressure—and the pub- 
lic can be educated—why a state which finds it 
necessary to acquire a park by the expensive 
piecemeal process must carry that area on its 
maps as a state park or do anything with it ex- 
cept to hold it. There are numerous other areas 
small in extent and of very slight scenic import- 
ance or recreational value which could well be 
dropped permanently from the state park lists 
even though the state should continue to hold 
them indefinitely and safeguard them to a rea- 
sonable extent. And there are not a few which 
can reasonably be handed over to the cities which 
they serve almost wholly as local parks.” 
Another problem, Mr. Evison pointed out, lies 
(Continued on page 452) 
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eature and a future asset 
of Dallas, Texas, and her 
een planned by the Dallas 
former Mayor Tate’s fore- 
irge municipal fish hatch- 
tocked with more than 2,000 


hery is located just below the 


ite Rock Lake. The White 
adjacent to one of the 

the City of Dallas and is 
the city limits, is only four 
enter of the business dis- 
proximately 2,500 acres of 
500 acres are under water, 
yf the area for recreational 


he Board to hold the young 
specially constructed tanks 
operly and then to turn 
ned waters, especially in 
which the hatchery is sit- 
ents are being made for 
and native moss, such as 
cover and feed. In doing 


has turned an eyesore into a 


ell as utility, by constructing 





A vast new park which provides to a remarkable 
degree facilities for both land and water sports. 


a fishing pier 400 yards long on top of the sewer 
and water line which crossed Dixon’s Branch ia 
the northeast end of White Rock Lake. From 
this fishing bridge or pier hundreds of people will 
be able to enjoy the sport with the rod and line. 
There are twenty-six tanks in the Dallas Mu- 
tucipal Hatchery, ranging from one-half to one 
acre each, which are filled with water from the 
lake proper. All of the tanks are arranged on a 
main line of drainage and any one tank can be 
drained within two to three days and refilled 
within two days. The brood fish which the Park 
Board has already placed in the tanks include 
black bass, striped bass, warmouth bass, white 
perch or crappie, blue fill bream, cherry bream, 
green perch and channel cat. The hatchery is in 
charge of Leslie French, the foremost authority 
on game fish in Texas. Mr. French has spent 
thirty years of his life either in the employ of 
club lakes or the State of Texas propagating fish 
for Texas streams and lakes. It is his belief that 
the capacity of the twenty-six tanks will range 
from one million to two million fish per year, 
depending upon the favorable and unfavorable 
brooding and rearing conditions. If this capacity 
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Sometimes a dream comes true! 
Dallas has had this experience in 
seeing its cherished plans for 


White Rock Park realized. 


does not prove adequate to the needs of munici- 
pally owned waters, provision has been made to 
enlarge the city’s hatchery. 

The Park Board plans to charge a minimum 


for a fishing permit and to 
limit the size and number of the catch each day 
per person in order that the supply of fish will be 
adequate for all who want to enjoy the sport made 
famous by Izaak Walton. No distinction will be 
drawn between the citizens of Dallas or Dallas 
County and those from other parts of the state. 
Anyone who pays the necessary license fee will 
be allowed to use the facilities. The fish hatchery, 
together with the concrete swimming beach and 
concessions made possible by these recreational 
facilities, are expected to bring in enough revenue 
to the Park Board to maintain the entire property. 


fee of $1.00 per year 


Recreation Facilities 
The concrete bathing beach at White Rock, 
which is a feature of the development of the 


property, is 600 feet long and runs out into the 


water 150 feet. 
The entire bottom 
is a 6-inch con- 
crete slab The 


curve of the beach 
is so constructed 
that the sand from 
the beach cannot 
wash down into 


the pool. Ther: 


are re steps 
Irom the 

the ct 

floor « 

A 1 

\ concrete ynoa} 


house with thirty 
large stalls has 
already been built. 
Tennis courts, 
baseball diamonds 
and picnic facili- 


ties have been erected around the border of the 
lake, which is completely surrounded by a boule- 
vard fifteen miles long. Native trees, such as 
weeping willows, elms, hackberries and pecans, 
have been planted either around the shore of the 
lake or around the boulevard. 

All of the tanks of the fish hatchery have been 
planted with weeping willow and water lilies in 
order that the hatchery itself will be not only a 
thing of utility but of beauty. The minnow con- 
cession, as well as all other concessions, will ulti- 
mately be under the management of the depart- 
ment. The main reason why all minnow conces- 
sions in a recreational development of this kind 
should be under the administration of the depart- 
ment is the fact that in seining for minnows 
thousands of small bass, crappie and bream are 
caught which should be transferred immediately 
to especially constructed tanks and kept until they 
are ready to stock the lake. 

In addition to the features mentioned, the de- 
velopment of White Rock Lake, which was un- 
dertaken only after careful planning by L. H. 
Weir of the National Recreation Association, in- 
cludes another golf course for Dallas. Among 
other plans for the future are special picnic fa- 
cilities for private groups, both large and small. 
These will include small ovens for fish fries, 
weiner roasts, barbecue pits, benches and tables, 
refrigerators and cooking utensils. A service 

(Continued on page 452) 


Everything that makes for a highly successful 
picnic is to be found in this beautiful grove. 

















Recreation 
on the 


Nature Trail 


By 
Wan. P. ALEXANDER 


Assistant Curator of 
Education 


Buffalo Museum of Science 


ARKS, whether cre- 
ee by municipali- 

ties, counties, or the 
state, are brought into 
existence for one vital 
purpose, that of provid- 
ing pleasant areas to 
which our citizens may repair for recreation. 
Apart from furnishing a great variety of ways in 
which our people, young and old, may disport 
themselves as fancy dictates, most parks have in 
addition considerable beauty, either man-made or 
natural, which makes its appeal to folk who visit 
such areas mainly because they are fond of saun- 
tering in beautiful places. Such sauntering is also 
a recreational activity and one not to be thought 
of as lacking in beneficial reactions to both body 
and mind. 
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Courtesy Buffalo Museum of Science 


For those who find their recreation 
in the “seemingly aimless stroll.” 


The main attractiveness of the park to visitors 
who can see beyond golfing, baseball, canoeing 
and the like, lies in its physical features and the 
vegetation with which man or nature has covered 
it. Our citizens who take their recreation in the 
seemingly aimless stroll are the ones undoubtedly 
who appreciate to the fullest extent the plant life 
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and landscape of their favorite parks. It is the 
person of this type who most frequently expres- 
ses the wish that he or she might know the com- 
ponents of the landscapes more intimately, and 
the regret that trees, shrubs, and other plants are 
not generally labeled for his or her instruction 
and delectation. 

Believing that people harboring this desire are 
more habitually found in parks than is usually 
supposed to be the case, representatives of the 
Buffalo Museum of Science, cooperating with six 
prominent outdoor organizations of Western 
New York, undertook an experiment during the 
current year planned to serve nature-loving visit- 
ors to the major playgrounds of the community 
and to establish, if possible, a new and profitable 
trend in park recreation. 

Six nature trails were prepared in as many 
parks, three situated in the City of Buffalo, and 
three extra-urban in Erie County, New York. 
A seventh was maintained in the Alleghany State 
Park of this State. The trail, which had its in- 
ception in the last-named recreational area some 
thirteen years ago, is now a recognized educa- 
tional idea that has been put to work in many 
parts of our country and which by 1930 had 
crossed the Atlantic, for in that year a trail pat- 
terned after the best to be found in the United 
States was laid out in a large city park of Leip- 


zig, Germany. 

In its simplest and most effective form, a na- 
ture trail is a narrow path leading through sec- 
tions of park or woodland chosen for the richness 
and variety of the natural history materials flank- 
ing it and one made alluring by a succession of 
well-written non-technical labels which name the 
specimens and give important information re- 
garding them. In other words, a nature trail is 


a roofless museum the width of a foot-path, a 
mile or so long. 
A Joint Project 

Leaders of such outdoor organizations as the 
Woodcraft League, Alle- 
ghany Field and Trail Club, 
Soy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls and Girl 


Buffalo Museum of Sci- 
ence, this year ventured 
upon what has _ probably 
turned out to be the most 


extensive undertaking thus _ valuable. 


The Buffalo, New York, Museum of Science 
has issued an interesting constellation chart 
which may be secured from the Museum at 
Reserves, acting with the  $.10. In lots of ten and over a discount of 
25 per cent is given. Postage is paid by the 
purchasers. These charts have been in great 
demand in the Buffalo district. Recreation 
departments interested in conducting na- 
ture activities will find them exceedingly 


far attempted in the business of furnishing ac- 
curate information to public park visitors in the 
field of natural history. 


Seven well-executed nature trails laid out by 
these active groups have been so enthusiastically 
received by the people for whom they were pre- 
pared that they point to a new form of park rec- 
reation which is likely to become extremely pop- 
ular in the years to come. The trails in question, 
although developed in widely separated areas, all 
had a similar treatment in their general plan. 
They differed in the several parks only to the 
extent of conforming to the flora of a definite 
locality so that a description of one trail might 
serve, with incidental changes, for any of the 
seven. 


The organizations previously named each dele- 
gated a number of their best-informed nature 
leaders who met once each week at the Buffalo 
Museum of Science and as a class took an inten- 
sive course in Nature Trail Making under the 
guidance of the writer as instructor. The Mus- 
eum course offered instruction primarily in the 
essentials of label writing, the designing of sub- 
stantial and attractive label supports, rustic wea- 
ther-proof containers for colored bird pictures, 
bird houses, feeding stations and other accessor- 
ies needed as furnishings for the various trails. 
Laboratory and shop periods followed the class 
work through a number of weeks in which the 
fixtures indicated above were shaped and fin- 
ished for use. (There were twenty-four weekly 
class room and laboratory periods; thirty field 
trips. ) 

Early in the spring, aided by park superin- 
tendents, the several groups plotted and staked 
out the course of their respective trails, and with 
the coming of settled weather the actual work of 
applying the labels to trees and other exhibits 
and of putting up of bird houses was started in 
earnest. By July the undertaking had advanced 
to such a degree of completeness that all the 
nature trails were opened 
to the public and the 
fact of their existence pub- 
lished extensively. The 
event was made part of the 
centennial celebration of the 
City of Buffalo. Response 
was immediate and in con- 
siderable measure _ satis- 


factory. 
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Courtesy Buffalo Museum of Science 


carefully prepared and 
beautifully lettered text 
tells the purpose of the 
trail and cordially invites 
the visitor to wander, 
learn, and enjoy. A tall 
pole surmounted by a spa- 
cious martin house is pro- 
vided to support this 
heavy rustically framed 
master label. Those who 
read the master label with 
care are usually put in the 
proper frame of mind to 
set out upon the trail and 
get the most out of a vivid 
new experience. 


Starting, one slowly 
moves forward reading 
the informative labels as 
he goes. Here a tree, 
there a shrub, or perhaps 
a whole clump of little 
flowering plants half hid- 
den by the grass beside 
the path should be nearer 
the trail-follower’s heart, 
one is inclined to think, 
after the labels telling 

their stories have 
been read and re- 


A glimpse of the Chestnut Ridge Nature _read. 


Along a Typical Trail 
Let us now take one of the nature 


trails (any one would be representa- 

tive) and note the main features as we progress 
leisurely in imagination along its pleasant shaded 
length. It will give us a more adequate idea of its 
qualities and purpose if we do this in the manner 
of an interested park visitor who has set out on a 
tour of inspection. The trail in beautiful Como 
Park, Erie Count 
attention to its 1 


, is typical, so let us turn our 
ny noteworthy attractions. 


The trail starts just in front of the home and 


headquarters of the Superintendent which is sit- 
uated at a strategic point near one of the most- 
used park entrances. More people enter here than 
elsewhere and the locality also has the advantage 


of being handsomely embellished with flowering 
herbaceous plants and shrubs. Here at the be- 
ginning of the well-cindered trail is located the 
conspicuous master label which attracts attention 
from a considerable distance and which in a 


Trail laid out by the Woodcraft League. 


The whole pro- 
ject has been work- 
ed out with such 
sympathetic care that one is scarcely aware of the 
least note of artificiality, so harmoniously have 
the trappings of the trail been blended with 
nature! Rustic frame blocks 4” x 6” carry the 
neatly typed labels, and these are supported on 
stakes to which the bark still clings. Bird houses 
and feeding stations are tinted to blend incon- 
spicuously with their surroundings. Suddenly a 
truly fascinating spot on the trail has been 
reached. An expansive glade like an outdoor 
museum hall which is provided with a master 
label of its own informs the visitor that he has 
come upon the fernery. Native ferns and fern 
allies have been labeled, to be sure, where they 
chanced to occur along the trail, but in the fern- 
ery there has been brought together practically all 
the species which belong to the flora of Western 
New York where they may be studied, compared, 
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and enjoyed, assembled in rich profusion. The 
labels in this area are the equivalent of a con- 
densed popular textbook on the subject. 

On the visitor goes, deep in recreation both 
physical and spiritual as he leisurely passes read- 
ing through alluring groves, over bridged ravines, 
and down pleasantly shaded slopes. Descending 
such a slope in Como Park one soon learns that 
he is on a stretch of the trail that he will long re- 
member and most likely revisit. Here are two 
wooded pockets, each with a special master label, 
the first containing an Indian garden and the sec- 
ond bearing the legend “A Rare Flower Garden.” 

“A Seneca Indian Garden”—there is magic in 
the very name, and it is not surprising that many 
who have followed the trail thus far, linger and 
study long in this fascinating spot. What the 
garden contains is best indicated in the text of its 


master label : 





“From the vegetation of the wilderness, 
the Indians derived much of their food and 
the materials which they employed in their 
domestic arts. 

The forest was their uncultivated garden, 
and from it they gleaned tasty and nutri- 
tious foodstuffs, fibers for textiles and cord- 
age, fine dyes, medicine, and plants which 
played an important part in their tribal 
ceremonials. Many of the species so used 
| by Indians are in this little wild garden.” 














Beyond this, one enters the second roofless al- 
cove where a collection of charming wild plants 
that the general public rarely sees has been pain- 
stakingly assembled. Native orchids, lilies, arums, 
and many another group of plants that delight in 
hidden places have found their way to this spot 
on the trail through much laborious effort on the 
part of those who prepared it. 

Another section of the Como Park nature trail 
skirts a body of quiet water, and here consider- 


able use has been made of aquatic vegetation 
which lends variety and charm to the pathside in 
its own distinctive way. 

To the end of the mile or more of trail one 
moves constantly through ever-changing moods 
of nature expressed in one form or another and 
varying in subtle ways with the progress of the 
seasons. This circumstance in itself goes far in 
explaining why the nature trail seems to make a 
perpetual appeal to those who once become ad- 
dicted to its use. It does not become monotonous. 

A fairly accurate check made to ascertain in 


some measure what response the public was mak- 
ing to these newly established recreational and in- 
structive park features brought out the satisfying 
fact that many of the regularly appearing fre- 
quenters, both young and old, made repeated 
trips over the trails during the summer. Of 
course, in the end it cannot be denied that the 
success of the nature trail depends upon its labels, 
and the number and attractiveness of these im- 
portant adjuncts would account for frequent 
visits by interested people in large measure. Some 
500 specimens are labeled on the Como Park 
Trail, and to read that number of texts with care 
and understanding, to say nothing of note taking 
which was frequently practiced, would consume 
considerable time. 

Labels are written in language calculated to be 
comprehensible to the young person or adult of 
good average intelligence. The information in- 
cluded was selected with the view of stimulating 
a sharp interest in this or that organism by bring- 
ing out a few outstanding facts concerning it— 
not too much at any one time. A few examples 
of nature trail label texts follow as typical speci- 
mens. 

Attached to one of our most appealing wood- 
land flowering plants in the Rare Flower Garden 
one finds this: 





YELLOW CLINTONIA 

Lily Family 

This handsome lily with its straw-colored, 

bell-shaped blossoms was named for De- 

Witt Clinton, former Governor New York 

State, whose hobby was botany. 

Watch for its pure, deep-blue berries which 

ripen late in the summer. 


Clintonia borealis 











Or on another alluring member of the group— 





DOG’S-TOOTH VIOLET 


Erythronium americanum Lily Family 

This golden lily loves the sun. It closes 
at night and hides its face on cloudy days. 
The purplish mottled leaves are light and 
shade. Their resemblance to the skin of a 
snake, together with the shape of the petals, 
suggested the name Yellow Adder’s-Tongue. 

Fishermen call it Trout Lily, and John 
Burroughs christened it Faun Lily because 
of the spotted, ear-shaped leaves. 











(Continued on page 453) 











Why Not A Zoo Day ? 


An ingenious plan for introducing the 


children of your city to the park zoo. 


ECREATIO directors who 
are looking for activities 
that hav educational as 
well as recreational features 
should not miss the opportunity 
that is offer . Zoo Day when the collection 
of animals and birds your city offers may become 
the mairi feature of an afternoon’s program. 
Every zoo | ts monkey colony. There are 
few who do not enjoy watching the noisy little 
fellows do their funny ca- 
pers, but not many of us 
know which of the simia: 
group is the African Ver 
vet, and just why the organ 
grinder usualls poses 
him to do his begging. We 
may make our pilgrimag 
to a park for years and not 
notice that in one of these 
dens of din, chatter and 
clowning there 1 be one 


dignified and thoughtful 
chap who seems to be si- 
lently working out a solu- 





By JAMES C. LEwWIs 


Director of Recreation 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 





him, while his gray cousin js 
lacking in craftiness but can 
climb a tree readily—a feat that 
the red fox would never dare 
try. 

Where did the bear in your park come from? 
When we looked into the records we found that 
one of our big black fellows had been a mascot 
for a well known college football team. Another 
had figured in a long list of escapades since his 
birth in our local pits. His 
most romantic flare was aa 
evening lark through one 
of our parks, when he made 
it his business to appear 
suddenly before the scores 
of young swains settled on 
the benches with their fair 
ladies to mingle soft words 
with the rustle of the trees 
in the evening breeze. 
Rather a rude awakening 
to realities! It is said that 
there were gallants who in 
their role of protectors of 








tion to some weighty prob- 
lem. This “Rodin’s Think- 
> 


er’ of monkeydom is the 


Green Monke is claimed that he utters no 


sound while in captivity. 

From the time when we first learned at our 
mother’s knee of the Fox and his less clever con- 
temporary, the Little Red Hen, Sir Reynard has 


stood for perfection of wit and cunning. For 


some reason the authors were very exact in let- 
ting us know that the little hen was red but did 
not trouble to mention just what shade tinted the 
coat of the tricky gentleman. And yet this is a 
rather important fact to know when we think 
about the fox. The little red fellow has all the 


subtle cunning with which Aesop’s Fables credit 
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A few denizens of the park about whom 
children may discover 


womanhood lost caste 
greatly, and that there were 
some_ unofficial world’s 
sprinting records set that evening before animal 
attendants took up the trail with lasso ropes, 
flashlights and a sack of sweet rolls! Bruno fell 
for the lure of the sack of sweet rolls and fol- 
lowed it dutifully back to his cage, and no lassos 
were uncoiled. 

We were fortunate enough to find the man who 
caught our large cinnamon bear. He had an ex- 
citing story to tell the crowds that packed the 
park to see the animals. From him we learned 
that what many of us had thought were different 
kinds of bear were blondes and brunettes of the 
same species. Our animal keepers told us of many 


interesting facts. 
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interesting experiences they had 
had at one time or another with 
some of their charges. When 
we called upon the Zoology De- 
partment of our State University 
for help, we learned many more 
new things. The lowly opossum 
of sweet potato fame we found 
was the center of a lively debate 
in these circles. One school of 
authorities credits the wily crea- 
ture with the clever use of sham, 
while the others say he isn’t wily 
nor does he sham! Instead they 
claim that Mr. Possum is at times so awed by fear 
that he has a mental breakdown and is stricken 


with paralysis. They say he would surely run if 


he could. You can’t settle such an argument, but 
it will always be interesting when told to either 
young or old 

There are a thousand intriguing facts about the 
inhabitants of your zoo from the story of how 
the alligator fasts for nine months to the tale of 


the racoon who catches a fish and immediately 
washes it in water before he eats it. Your zoo 


can become a place full of fascinating animal 
personalities instead of a pack of beasts. All that 
is necessary is to let people know about them. 


A Zoo Day will do just that. 
Planning for Zoo Day 

We used the following mechanics in preparing 
and staging the program for the day. Through 
the Zoology Department of the University of 
Nebraska we were able to secure scientific data 
on all the animals in our park collection. We 
found out and made a written report on what 
they liked to eat when in their wild habitat, their 
geographical distribution, their habits, their ani- 
mal kin, and a list of their natural enemies. Much 
of this information can be found in Anthony’s 
Field Book of North American Mammals.* To 
this we added all the material that the zoo keepers 
were able to furnish, including a list of what food 
and how much each animal is fed a day, along 
with other interesting information, whether of 
some attempted escape or the peculiarities of a 
particular animal. 

All this data was assembled and typed in tripli- 
cate. Our Boy Scouts furnished us with two 
Eagle Scouts to act as keepers at each cage. Mem- 
bers of the Izaak Walton League or any similar 
group could take charge of this duty. To each 
pair of the Scouts we furnished a copy of the 

*G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York City. 


One of the features provided by 
many park departments which 
should be far more widely used 
by recreation departments is the 
zoo. Here is a fascinating source : 
of information and enjoyment it. 
with a tremendous appeal to 
children. Give the children an 
opportunity to learn through 
such a program as that described 
here, not only zoology but in- 
teresting and intriguing facts 
about the escapades of animals 
in your zoo and about their hab- 
its and characteristics. 


typed material. It became their 
business to learn all about their 
own particular animal and be 
ready to tell the crowds about 
Using two boys at a cage 
gives an opportunity for them 
to alternate in making their little 
talks. When boys handle this 
duty care must be taken to se- 
cure lads who talk easily before 
a crowd. 

With the keepers thus pre- 
pared, a Zoo Day should roil 
along without any special effort. 
Our Park Department cooperated splendidly. The 
cages were shining and the animals looked their 
best. The animals were out moving around when 
the large crowd was there. The keepers were 
successful in catching the beaver in the front oz 
his enclosure the day before and locked him out 
of the house he had built for the winter of bark 
and branches inside of his stone quarters. This 
was not a popular move in the mind of the broad 
tailed little carpenter! He set to work in an in- 
dustrious but futile attempt to gnaw his way out 
through the wire and concrete. Visitors were 
delighted to have time for a close view of this 
very shy citizen who played such a leading role 
in bringing our early traders into the Northwest. 


We moved one woodchuck into a wire cage to 
prevent him from hibernating for the winter along 
with his brothers. The newspapers made quite 
a story out of this, for the woodchuck is just 
another name for groundhog, and when His 
Royal Highness goes into seclusion for his season 
of rest we are supposed to have winter until he 
appears again. The reporters interpreted this 
move as an attempt on our part to insure good 
weather for our festivities! 


The public schools gave publicity through a 
bulletin to each teacher in the city. Many in- 
structors gave class assignments that were related 
to the activities of Zoo Day. The newspapers 
were generous in their support. Our Commis- 
sioner of Parks appreciated the event greatly. 
At a time such as this there are many citizens 
who advocate doing away with the animals to 
save expense. An event such as Zoo Day is proof 
to city officials that they are not spending money 
unwisely in such enterprises. To be sure of this 
one need only see the children’s faces as they 
gaze at their animal friends! 











The Evolution of a Water Park 


By LYNN C. SIMPSON 


Santa Barbara, California 





California a century and a 


HERE brown clad Fran- 
ciscan 1 iks a century 


lt is difficult to conceive of this 


half ago, this land was tide 
it was a 
lake; at other times a 
bed of soft baked mud. Over 


sixty years ago it was re 





and a half ago scooped rarely beautiful lake with its is- land. Sometimes 
at team on sacleat colt lands, terraced shores and sanc- salt 
fs ; ‘ tuary where birds of countless 
marsh for the se of the “iAP f 
Bap 2 : varieties come to feed, as once 
people of the missions of having been an unsightly salt 
Santa Barbara, today there marsh. The Andree Clark Bird 
is a beautiful lake studded Refuge is an outstanding example 


with verdure clad islands. On 





of careful planning and modern 
engineering skill. 


claimed in part and a race 
track was built there. For 
a number of years it served 
the “sport of kings.” Then 








these waters thousands of 
ducks and other wild birds 
feed in a gai anctuary 
within a few ls of a boulevard along which 
flows a ¢ stream of traffic. Unsightly 
mud banks edged with salt grass have been 
converted into terraced slopes on which green 
lawns grow. Pines and other trees and shrubs 
lend their §g e to picture altogether 
pleasing 

All this is the result of careful planning and 
construction, and of the wise use by Dwight 
Murphy, president of the Santa Barbara City 
Park Com1 and his associates, of funds 


provided by Hugette Gower, daughter of 


the late Senator W. A. Clark of Montana. In 


honor of Mrs. Gower’s mother, it has been 
called the Andree Clark Bird Refuge. 
When the founders of the missions came to 
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the railroad came to Santa 
Barbara and engineers cut- 
ting across the race track put an end to this 
sport. The marsh and_ surrounding lands 
passed into the hands of the City of Santa 
Barbara about thirty years ago and was later 
officially declared a bird refuge. No serious 
attempt was made to develop it, however, for 
the city could never spare the money for this 
expensive task. Then Mrs. Gower and her 
mother became interested and Mrs. Gower 
provided a sum of money to reclaim the marsh. 
When this sum proved insufficient to carry 
out the plans which had been made, $5,000 
more was given by Mrs. Gower to complete 
the work. 


In the construction of this lake, which with 
its terraced shores covers about forty-three 
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acres, many difficulties had to be overcome. It 
was impossible to drain the area as much of 
it was below the level of the sea which lies 
only a few yards away and is separated from 
the marsh by a narrow strip of sand. Various 
plans were proposed for the excavation of the 
lake and the construction of the islands for 
which the plan provided. It was eventually 
decided to advertise for bids for the work leav- 
ing to the bidders the solution of the problem. 


To accomplish the task required the removal 
of 107,000 yards of earth, much of it sticky 
mud. [he marsh in places was a veritable 
bottomless pit of soft mud. The bidders offered 
many different plans for the excavation, but 
the low figure was eventually given by a con- 
tractor who proposed to use a steam or gas 
shovel as a dredger. To excavate this large 
area witl steam shovel and to build islands 


required great ingenuity. The huge machine 


was placed on wide wooden supports to pre- 
vent it from sinking into the deep mud, and 
like some huge, webb-footed monster this land 
giant foot by foot worked its way around and 


across the old marsl 


lried crust of the marsh the 


Below the sun 


shovel s revealed deep mud. It was neces- 
sary to move much of the material twice be- 
fore it could be placed where desired. On one 


strip of newly built bank 
slipped back into the pit. Examination re- 
vealed hidden sulphur springs which had 
melted away the mud and it was necessary to 
drain these springs before the work could pro- 
ceed. With no other machinery than the 
shovel, three islands were built by the tedious 
process of putting one shovel of mud after 
another in the desired spot until the required 
height and contour were secured. It was a 
long, slow task, but in the end the work was 
done without hauling a yard of earth. The 
big machine worked its way around the lake 
boundary, cutting off a point here and adding 
one there until the gently sloping banks 


reached the desired form. 


The cost of this portion of the work was a 
little less than $37,000. For this sum more 
than 107,000 cubic yards of earth and mud 
were moved 


After the completion of the excavation and 
the building of the islands there still remained 


the problem of planting. Lack of drainage and 
the heavy impregnation of salt in the soil 
made this problem serious, for the saline ele- 
ments in the mud were slow in leaching out. 
Here again the Santa Barbara park officials 
showed ingenuity. Realizing the uselessness 
of planting trees and shrubs in such salty soil, 
they partially filled the excavations for their 
plants with fresh sweet soil and set their boxed 
trees in the holes. The officials reasoned that 
within a few years the boxes would rot away 
and by the time this took place the re- 
claimed land would be sufficiently sweetened 
to give abundant nourishment to the plants. 
The shrubbery on the shore and islands has 
already shown remarkable growth. Banks 
which a few months ago were sticky mud now 
support thriving lawns. 


In building this charming water park, the 
designers kept in mind the fact that it was in- 
tended as a safe refuge for wild birds, and 
they left along the shores of the lakes a deep 
channel to provide protection for the birds. 
In the center between the islands the water 
is shallow to furnish feeding grounds for the 
native and visiting birds. At all seasons of 
the year thousands of wild fowl of many varie- 
ties are to be seen on the waters of the lake, 
and in the fall and winter wild ducks of sev- 
eral kinds make this an overnight stop on their 
way to or from their arctic breeding grounds. 


At the last meeting of the National Conference 
on State Parks, a number of delegates reported 
on progress in their states. Missouri, with 14 
state parks, recently acquired 600 acres within 
service radius of St. Louis. Maryland has about 
50,000 acres of state owned forest land used 
chiefly for recreation. Michigan owns 65 park 
properties, 14 of them within a 50-mile radius ot 
Detroit. In 1931 approximately 100,000 camping 
parties used the parks and the total attendance 


in that year was almost 1,000,000. 


New Jersey has come by leaps and bounds to 
realize the importance of state parks and now 
has eight such properties. A legislative commit- 
tee has been appointed to formulate a comprehen: 
sive state park plan. During the past year Mas- 


sachusetts passed a law providing for state parks. 
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——— took part in the an- 


festival and field day held under 


the Department of Parks of 


\ Mother Goose parade was one 


the program, while the “pi- 


rates” dance ch 100 children participated 
aroused mu enthusiasm among the 10,000 
spectators. All of the children were in cos- 
tumes whi they had made on the play 
grounds. | child paid for the material 
used in her tume, the cost varying from 
25 cents to $1.00. After the program of danc- 
ing and sing d been completed the chil- 
dren adjourned to the picnic grove a short 
distance away and enjoyed a mammoth picnic. 
0d THE National Child 
National Child Labor Day for 1933 
Labor Day will be observed on 
—— Saturday, January 
28th, in synagogues, on Sunday, January 29th, 
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For seventeen years the children of the Brooklyn 
park playgrounds have enjoyed an annual festival, 


World at Play 


_ FIFTEEN hundred 


in churches and church schools, and on Mon- 
day, January 30th, in schools, clubs and other 
organizations. Groups wishing to plan a pro- 
gram for the day may secure material from 
the National Child Labor Committee, 331 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


THIS year, because 
Safety Activities of lack of funds, the 

in Evanston City Council of 
Ievanston, Illinois, 








considered eliminating from the budget funds 
for playground leadership. A meeting was 
held to discuss the problem, and the possible 
danger to children from street accidents in 
event of the closing of the playgrounds was 
stressed with the Council. As a result the 
Council decided to modify its program and the 
playgrounds were open until the latter part of 
\ugust, the Bureau of Recreation being forced, 
for lack of funds, to close them two weeks 
prior to the opening of school. In the meat- 
time the Bureau of Accident Prevention of the 
Police Department was asked to keep a sepat- 
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ate record of the accidents occurring to chil- 
dren of playground age. It was found that 
from September Ist to September 12th exactly 
fourteen accidents took place. All the acci- 
dents occurred while the children were either 
running or playing in the streets. “This 
seems most conclusive proof,” writes C. T. 
Byrnes, Superintendent of Recreation, “that 
playgrounds do assist in eliminating accidents.” 

The report regarding accidents was pre- 
sented at a meeting of the Evanston Safety 
Council, which went on record as favoring the 
continuance and further promotion of play- 
grounds. [t was the consensus of opinion that 
the increase in accidents was due entirely to 
the early closing of the playgrounds. 


At the Westchester Workshop—The West- 
chester County, New York, Workshop has 
opened the fall season with the following 
classes in arts and crafts: art appreciation; 
cartooning; creative 
jewelry: landscape garden- 
Batik, block printing and book 


art of home making; 
writing; design; 
ing; basketry ; 
binding; Christmas cards, mixed crafts, mari- 
metal and enamel; motion picture 
photography; pottery; 
sculpture; stage craft; creative art; furniture 
tapestry weaving; weaving. 


onettes ; 
making; painting; 


making: leather; 


Picnic Service Active—“‘Economic condi- 
tions, blamed for many disasters,” states a 
bulletin issued by the Los Angeles, California, 
Department of Playground and Recreation, 
“are responsible for at least one happy result—- 


the return to public favor of the good old- 


fashioned picnic.” The report shows a total 
of 275 picnics provided with recreational ser- 
vice during 1932 as compared with 220 during 
the previous season, representing a total of 
76,084 picknickers as against 56,235 the year 
before. The Municipal Ticnic Service has as 
its task the securing of permits, the arrange- 


ment of recreation programs, the loan of ath- 
letic equipment and other details connected 
with picnic organization. This aid is all pro- 


vided free upon request. 


A Beauty Spot Flourishes—The Reinisch 
rose garden of Topeka, Kansas, described in 
the July issue of RECREATION, now contains 
18,000 rose bushes instead of the 9,000 men- 
tioned and the Doran reck garden of about 
two acres, including an artificial little lake, is 
planted with many thousands of alpines and 


other rock loving plants, and a lake with many 
aquatics. The cost of this improvement in- 
stead of being $26,000 as mentioned in the ar- 
ticle, has mounted to $50,000, of which Mr. 
Thomas F. Doran is credited with having con- 
tribuated more than $10,000. He not only lib- 
erally aided the financing of the Reinisch rose 
garden but built the Doran rock garden with 
his own funds. The Reinisch rose garden won 
first prize in the More Beautiful America 
contest. 


Henry Ford Creates a Community Play- 
ground—According to the Detroit Press, the 
site of an old nursery in Macon, Lenawee 
County, Michigan, a village of one hundred 
and fifty residents, has been reserved by Henry 
Ford as a permanent community playground 
where old and young may congregate for pic- 
nics and outdoor sports. The site consists of 
a grove on a side hill comprising fifty-seven 
varieties of trees, many of them stock trees 
from a nursery enterprise of many years ago. 
Playground equipment, it is said, will be in- 
stalled later. An old house has been removed, 
the ground resodded, and underbrush and de- 
bris cleared away. Across the highway, brick 

















BopDY BUILDING 
PLAY DEVICES 


Body building play is required by 
every growing youth. See that your 
playground equipment includes the 
most in safety — durability and 
strength—along with the thrilling 
fun it can afford. 


Send for our catalog and see how 
we include the above features in 
“American” play devices. 


American Playground Device Co. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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A full 
LOAD... 


means a terrific strain on a Giant Stride— 


or on any other piece of playground 
equipment 

Purchasers of playground equipment know 
the importance of selecting units specially 
constructed to carry the full load. 
EVERWEAR Equipment is designed to 
give unusual factors of safety and dura- 
bility—it is not built down to a price, 


yet is low in cost. 


ver Wear —, 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 





Safe, beneficial action is provided by the 
255 different types, sizes, and units of 
recreation apparatus found in the splendid 
EverWear line. 


An outfit for every play purpose. The 
design and details of construction insure 
safety and durability. Investigate them. 


Have you read the information found on 
the inside front and back cover pages of 
the EverWear catalog No. 23? If you 
do not have this splendid book, write for 
your copy. 


The EverWear Manufacturing Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 




















fireplaces have been built for outdoor cooking 
and tables and seats provided. 


Swimming for Children—In Wheeling, Wes 
Virginia, the Recreation Committee of the 
Council of Social Work arranged for the swim. 
ming pool at the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. CA 
to be open three days a week without charge 
for children from the playgrounds, supervision 
being furnished by the Playground and Recre. 
ation Department. The Council also arranged 
for books from the city library to be placed 
on the playgrounds and for outings for moth- 
ers and babies at Oglebav Park. 


Resolutions Regarding Play and Physical 
Education—At the thirty-third annual con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania State School Di- 
rectors’ Association, of the eleven resolutions 
passed, the following three pertained to physi- 
cal education: “That we approve and com. 
mend the tendency to hetter standards of 
school housing and equipment, larger recrea- 
tion grounds and all modern provisions fer 
safeguarding and improving the health of 
school children; that programs for the physi- 
cal education of pupils in our schools should 
be framed with the purpose of bringing the 
greater benefit to the greatest number, rather 
than higher development of a small number; 
that larger provision should be made for the 
care and education of children who are not 


normal.” 


Modern School Planning—There are many 
fine new junior and senior high schools being 
built with excellent facilities and equipment 
for physical education. Special mention should 
be made of the Walnut Hills High School, 
Cincinnati, a six-year hich school with fifteen 
hundred students. It has a master gymnasium 
SOx150 which can be divided into two gymna- 
siums, one 40x60, the other 40x90, a splendid 
sound-proof door arrangement which really 
works and is sound-proof, two swimming 
pools 25x60, a corrective room, two health 
rooms, and excellent individual showers for the 
girls. A large ultra violet ray machine is part 
of the equipment. There are 25 acres of de 
veloped play areas. Three men and two women 
form the staff. 

Substitutes for Street Play—In order to se 


cure more space where children might play 
in safetv last summer, Commissioner Henry 
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]. Garvin, head of the Accident Investigation 
Bureau of Detroit, last spring appealed for 
vacant lots for the use of boys and girls who 
would otherwise play in the street. By the 
middle of June five lots had been offered for 
use. In the Ward Avenue neighborhood the 
Ward Avenue Community Association fos- 


tered the idea of a vacant lot playground, se- 
cured the use of some corner lots and cleared 
and graded the ground through volunteer 


labor. The women helped, too, by painting the 


fence. The Department of Recreation pro- 
vided equipment and leadership was given by 
mothers in the community, each of whom de- 
voted a half day’s time every month to the 
work. 


Nature Study Hikes—Nature study hikes, 


open to any adult in Lancaster City or County, 
Pennsylvania, are conducted every Saturday 
afternoon under the auspices of the Recreation 
and Playground Association by volunteer na- 
ture student \ different subject is stressed 
on every hike, among them flowers, trees, 
birds, insects, and Lancaster County scenery. 
The hikes vary in length from three to five 
mile 


Free Concerts During the Summer — In 


Hackensack, New Jersey, where the City and 
Improvement Commission announced that no 
band concerts could be given last summer 
because of lack of funds, Dr. Paul S. Mack, 
head of the Mack Conservatory of Music in 
that city, organized a community orchestra in 
which there were 125 people including boys 
and girls young as ten vears of age and two 
or three men of sixty or over. This orchestra 
was org ed to give free open air concerts 
the first of which was held on the court house 
steps before a large audience. The orchestra 
met for rehearsal every Friday evening and 
gave concerts throughout the season at no cost 
to the taxpayers or the listeners. 


Music for All—‘“It is our purpose to guaran- 
tee to every taxpayer that his children are get- 
ting musical development,” writes C. A. Ful- 
ler, head of the Music Department in Iowa 
State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls. Mr. 
Fuller’s plan consists of making wide use of 
records containing ten or twelve standard 
community songs, using them in the schools 
until the singing of them becomes a habit, and 











DIAMOND 
SHOES 


IN CHRISTMAS 
PACKAGES 





An ideal gift for followers of the 
game. Attractive, colorful and, of 
course, Diamond Official Pitching 
Horseshoes are the preference of 
amateurs and professionals alike— 
the country over. They're drop 
forged from highest quality steel. 
They will not chip or break. 


DIAMOND CALE 
HORSESHOE CO. 


4610 GRAND AVENUE 
DULUTH, MINN, 











also using them in communities with such 
groups as farm bureaus, music clubs and Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations. Recently all the 
fifth grades from the consolidated schools of 
the county were assembled to sing their choir 
list. On the same program the choirs from 
the rural schools of the county sang ten songs, 
and each consolidated school furnished a musi- 
cal number. “We believe there is more educa- 
tional merit in that sort of thing than in having 
a few of the choicest voices represent the high 


’ 


school in the form of a glee club.’ 


A Plea for Yuletide Singing 
(Continued from page 415) 


churches, and among Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, and other organizations or insti- 
tutions for children, and also among adults in 
clubs and industries as well as in churches. The 
hour from six to seven on Christmas Eve seems 
to be most convenient for every one concerned. 
Announcements in the newspapers and through 
the schools, churches and other organizations 
mentioned will bring lighted candles to many a 
home window. Copies of a pattern for a very 
simple cape and, perhaps, also a cap can be made 
available at very little expense. 
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Christmas Caroling Aids 


Stories of the Christmas Carols 
Revised ($.25) 


This revised statement contains an 
introduction by Mr. A. D. Zanzig, the 
description of an additional carol, 
“Bring a Torch, Jeannette, Isabella,” 
and suggestions for a “Learn a Carol 
a Day” campaign. 


Christmas Carol Sheets 
(per 100, $.80) 


Words of ten favorite carols, all of 
them described in “Stories of the 
Christmas Carols.” 


National Recreation Association 
315 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 








rer, Other Play Activities 


By ALBERT WEGENER 


Invaluable to physical oc recreational director 
Hilustrated. Net, $2.00, postpaid 
At the Better Bookshops 
ABINGDON 
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What is chiefly needed is the desire for the 
caroling. Information for making the most of 
it is easily available through the National Recre- 


ation aes tion and through other sources. 


The Toboggan Slide 


ed from page 420) 
should be posted at the slides to reduce likelihood 
of accidents and to encourage the use of the 
slides. These include rules governing the use of 


slides and a safety first notice which may read 


Notice ! 
Sliding on Roadways Prohibited 
Sliding Allowed on Slides Only 
Help Us Prevent Accidents 


SAFETY First! 

The Division also suggests that there be a no. 
tice posted regarding lost articles and accidents 
which states: “Not responsible for accidents or 
lost articles.” 

A curfew ordinance, it is suggested, should he 
enforced. The following suggestions are offered 
for such an ordinance: 

(1) Children under sixteen years, unattended 
by parents or guardian, must not be on the streets 
or in public places unless necessary after 9 P. M., 

(2) A parent or guardian permitting a viola- 
tion is subject to a fine of $10.00. 

(3) It is the duty of the police officer upon 
first violation to take or send the child home and 
to bring the parent or guardian to court. 


A “Turn Over a New Leaf” Party 


(Continued from page 422) 
should read something like this: “I’d just as ‘liet’ 
be a hod-carrier as a doctor” or “I'd just as ‘lief’ 
be a milkman as an office boy.” 

When everyone has revealed his secret ambi- 
tion, collect the cards and then redistribute them 
taking care not to give anyone his own card. Now 
ask each guest in turn to act out the two charac- 
ters written on his particular card. For the im- 
aginative people who want to make their charac- 
terization realistic, have a supply of old clothes 
As each player 
performs his role the others try to guess the iden- 


and dress-up accessories handy. 


tity of the person whose occupation and secret 
Award a point 
to the one who makes the first correct guess and 
a prize to the player who has the most number 
If your friends 


ambition are being pantomimed 


of points at the end of the game. 
are good actors and good sports you can be sure 
this game will provide much merriment. 


When the Momentous Hour Strikes! 

Many New Year’s parties are spoiled because 
the New Year slips in without anybody noticing 
it until about ten minutes past twelve. Whed 
this happens everyone feels a little bit cheated 
even though he had a good time at the party. To 
be sure such a disaster does not happen at this 
party, plan your games so that they will end just 
before 12 o'clock. Set several alarm clocks and 
other clocks that strike the hour so that they will 
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all ring together on the stroke of twelve. If pos- 
sible, have them concealed during the party so 
the clock-striking uproar will come as a complete 
surprise. This will be the signal for generai 
merry-making. Distribute plenty of noise-makers 
and the guests will take care of themselves fur 
q while. 

When the din subsides invite them into the 
dining room for refreshments. After the last 
course is completed sing together “Auld Lang 
Syne” and “Good Night Ladies.” Then bid your 
guests good night and a “Happy New Year.” 


The Volunteer Leader in the 
Recreation Program 


ntinued from page 424) 
the playgrounds. Last summer the Recreation 
Board had on the playgrounds eight workers each 
of whom had served for an entire season as a 
volunteer. The plan has developed to the point 
where there are now as many volunteers as paid 


workers on the playgrounds. 


Where the Women Helped 

When the Board of Education of Akron, Ohio, 
found it impossible to finance the playgrounds last 
simmer, Mr. M. H. Seitz, Director of Physical 
Education in the schools, who had been in charge 
of the grounds for a number of years, raised a 
fund of $2,500 from rubber companies, parent- 
teacher associations and individuals. His plan 
involved employing fourteen people for ten weeks 
to operate two school swimming pools, three full 
time playgrounds and four so-called play dis- 
tricts. A number of volunteers were required to 
carry on this program. Mr. Seitz secured the 
services of about seventy-five women who for 
some time prior to the opening of the season 
helped in preparing playground material, patterns 
and handcraft supplies. These volunteers were 
organized under group chairmen and assigned to 
specific activities. One playground in each play 
district was selected as a regularly supervised 
playground, and the leader there was responsible 
for organizing and supervising volunteers on 
other grounds in the district. 


With Nature in Winter 
(Continued from page 425) 
The northern shrike has put in an appearance, 
and he too, will be looking for unwary mice and 
small birds. 
The fall migration of birds is ending, the her- 


= 


mit thrush and the chipping sparrow being among 
the last to leave. Wild geese still are passing 
through. They fly for long distances before stop- 
ping to rest, and you may be so fortunate as to 
see on some clear night a flock of them silhouetted 
against the moon. The leader maintains his posi- 
tion at the apex of the V which they form in 
flight. 


We are grateful to the downy woodpecker and 
the chickadee for spending the winter here. 
Downy is now searching trees for insect eggs and 
is therefore a real benefactor in saving our trees 
from the depredations of millions of insects which 
are destroyed in this way. Chickadee is such a 
cheerful little bird that we can find it in our 
hearts to welcome November’s gray days on 
which his sweet “Chickadee-dee-dee” is especially 
soul stirring. 

Take a walk through the woods keeping the 
senses alert for a whiff of fragrance which will 
make you forget that it is not spring. Witch- 
hazel’s shredded gold flowers are the lasi to 
bloom, and we love them for giving this touch of 
color to the sombre woods. The seed pods from 
last year’s blossoms are clustered around the 
stems, and if they have not already shot their 
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shining black seeds you may be surprised to feel 
the sting as one strikes your face with unexpected 
force, expelle: 
feet when the 


as it is to a distance of several 
pod splits open. 


There is no better time in the year to look for 
birds’ nests. They are visible now in the bare 
trees where only a brief few months ago they were 


hidden und green leaves, sheltering baby 
birds. Very likely they will be piled full of soft 
this month—From News 


1 \ 


Service of tl iffalo Museum of Science. 


snow more t mnce 


Recreational Features of County 
or Metropolitan Parks 


da fi " page 429) 
will be p1 ult the metropolitan park. 
Dancing d vide recreation. Its practice 
has long be utward expression of the indi- 
vidual. portant place in the organ- 
ized play | therefore in metropoli- 


tan park 


PAGEA) Opportunities should exist for 
pageantr er demand leads the way. The 
outdoor a1 iter in many parts of the 
country | to outd concerts participated 
in by tret of people. The idea 
of establi nmunity such as am- 
phitheater um appeals as being most 
proper on the perimeter of the city rather than in 
the city’s cent tending in the proper direction 
as far as traf onditions are concerned and 
furnishing portunity to make contacts 
with the out rs ‘he interest of the public 
in its parks ye fostered by means of historical 
pageants lo d background. 

Leisure ti product of the indus- 
trial systet become its bug-a-boo. Shall 
we allow it g about the scrapping of the 
structure ? ve turn this by-product into 
profit ? SI use and shall we help others 
use their leisure time in such a way as to trans- 
form a liab n asset? Park officials can 
help great! tablishing the right facilities 
and by adi g them in the right way. Now 
as never bef rogram is needed in the solu- 
tion of the | re time problem. Metropolitan 
parks offer t hare of the solution in a group 
of facilities ed to attract individual par- 
ticipation. 

From the nt of supplying natural park 
facilities, of balancing the highly mechanized 





RECREATIONAL FEATURES OF COUNTY PARKS 


lives of the greater number of people, the metro. 
politan park is an important agent in the solution 
of the leisure time problem. The national and 
state parks have an important function without 
question, but the more local areas appear frorq 
statistics and observation to hold greater advan. 
tages to a public that lives nearby. Recreational 
facilities in the metropolitan areas should be de. 
termined by demand. They should not appropri. 
ate the functions of other systems or the purposes 
of the city parks and playgrounds. Finally, they 
should be subjected to the test of providing indi- 
vidual recreation or personal participation rather 
than spectatorship. 


Parks 


(Continued from page 435) 


in the formulation of standards of selection. “The 


state which does not formulate some way of 
standard selection cannot possibly acquire any- 
thing but a patchwork system. And even if 
standards are formulated they are worthless un- 
less state authorities shall have at the same time 
cultivated the ability to say mean it, 


refusing to accept prospective state park gifts 


‘no’ and 
unless they are worthy.” 

“No pitfall is more serious than the failure to 
segregate intensive uses, such as camping, pic- 
nicking, automobile parking, hotel and cabin de- 
velopments from the extensive, which are chiefly 
but not wholly exemplified by the trail. One of 
the primary reasons why such serious mistakes 
are being made in physical layout of state parks 
is that those who are in authority are trying to 
give the public everything it wants instead of 
giving each element in the public which uses 
parks its fair share. The automobile must be con- 
sidered, but it must be kept in fair relation to the 
park picture as a whole. Development must be 
based on a proper balance between the demands 
of the motoring public and the desires of the 


pedestrians.” 


A New Outdoor Recreation Center 


(Continued from page 437) 


department will be organized for picnics, and pit 


nic dinners for lodges, churches and_ similar 
groups will be offered by the department on 4 
cost plus basis. 

Launches are already in operation on a conces- 


sion basis, and it is hoped to augment these by 
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MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 453 
others operated directly by the department. Ulti- 
r0- . 
" mately the department will control and operate Magazines and Pamphlets 
d al camps, camp sites and housing facilities in 
wut} connection with or adjacent to these recreational l Recently ripe Containing — ) 
| facilities. This development realizes the dream of of Interest to the Recreation Worker 
tn - : 
w. F. Jacoby, for eleven years director of parks MAGAZINES 
n- te : : ne 
lal and playgrounds tor the City of Dallas. It could Landscape Architecture, October 1932. 
le have been made possible, however, only through Problems in Camp Planning, by R. Alice Drought. 
. the vision of the Park Board members. Design and Construction of the Smaller Outdoor 
Ti- ; Swimming Pool, by William S. Wiedorn. 
ses} Other Recreation Areas The Record of the Girls’ Friendly Society, November 1932. 
ey wi : Games of Other Lands 
dj. In addition to the facilities described, the Dal- Hygeia, October 1932. : ; 
wt las Park Board maintains and operates forty-eight Children’s | —— A Pastime or a Necessity for 
ci ov : : a : Growth? by Dorothy Cannon Thompson. 
supervised play grounds in the seremreretd one-half Is Your Leisure a Menace or a Help? by J. Clarence 
of which are connected with school properties. Funk. 
Twenty-five playgrounds are open in the winter. The Journal of the National Education Association, No- 
4 4 ° e Ps re 93? 
The Board offers the public free of charge the — ane a oe i 
; e . : . «ducation for Leisure, by Eugene T. Lies. 
e of &5 tennis courts, 27 wading and swimmin : a : 
Ot OD emus * d 8 ae § Physical Education vs. Competitive Athletics, by 
: pools, 31 baseball diamonds, one municipal golf Ellis E. Beals. 
he course, 63 playground ball diamonds, ten indoor The Epworth Highroad, December 1932. 
of and 24 outdoor basketball courts, 24 soccer fields, Panic Party, by E. O. Harbin. 
y- three running tracks, 24 football gridirons and The American City, November 1932. 
*¢ ‘ ° . cane J b 
ul 11 rogue courts. The Board also maintains four Municipal Opera House Completes War Memorial 
It Fog ae if Group in San Francisco. 
» municipal swimming pt ols, three municipal §° Inter-Playground Contest Teaches Safety. 
ne courses and one municipal zoo with more than Modern Lighting Equipment in a Park, by Raymond 
It, 1,500 specimens. The golf courses and swimming H. Cowing. . 
its pools are self-supporting through nominal fees. he Boggy et wea gg American Physical Educa- 
ma One of the latest d velopments in the Dallas "on Health and Physical Education, by 
. . C. H. McCloy. 
park system is the construction of an athletic y ; 
ic- } ) in eo 6, Monograph on Athletics for Women and Girls—by 
ms field and field houses at Kiest Park—a 176/72 the Committee on Athletics for Girls and Women. 
acre tract which was donated to the city by Edwin 
fy § sre tract “d iiptiee PAMPHLETS 
} |. Kiest in 1930. Later Mr. Kiest was appointed 
of ’ nigel en de , Report of the Westchester County (New York) Park 
7 a member of the Park Board and elected presi- Commission, 1932. 
CS 2 ° R , 
ks dent. The field house, costing less than $10,000, Fifth Annual Report Division of Recreation, Dept. of 
ni | js one of the most beautiful of its kind in the Welfare, Louisville, Ky., 1932. 
South and has adequate locker and shower facili- Annual Report Oglebay Park Activities, 1932 (Wheeling, 
of waa - ci W. Va.). 
ad ties for hundreds of baseball and tennis players. ‘i - ey 
> 
A large reception room serves the purpose of a story ane Feagvem fer the iacan Veuge Camp, 
n- S , : ; Held under the auspices of the Columbus, Ohio, 
* lounging room, a place far parties, dances and Recreation Department. 
k. ther group activities —— cemnnEREnetanrenOree 
; —os stalled. Playground apparatus of all sorts have 
¢ ‘i0] tennis ourts have already been con- . 7 : 
ds Eight tennis cou a 1 sila been in use for several months. The park is be- 
structed ight grass baseball diamonds and a : ‘ 
he — a ss set TI ‘ ing developed according to a plan made up by 
bridle path aré nder construction. re roads : 7. @ _ . ° 
pee pen are Under COMmTEC L. H. Weir in the fall of 1930. The Board feels 
through the park are being gravelled and every : i 
. - . that when this plan has been completed it will 
effort is being made to complete Kiest Park as i : : 
r - : represent the finest possible type of recreation 
an athletic field and municipal club for baseball fea 
unit. 
and tennis plavers. This does not mean, however, 
ic- that the park and field house were built for the —_—— 
lar | exclusive use of baseball and tennis players. The Recreation on the Nature Trail 
/ : \ | : > Ww] 
| use of the club house by these athletic groups will sang 
tie = os —s (Continued from page 441) 
inno event impair its use by the general public. an 
se 4 Special picnic facilities, including tables, Still another found on a strangely beautifu 


by benches, barbecue pits and ovens, have been in- plant citizen of the shaded forest— 














454 OUR DECISION IS 
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Our Decision | 
<<< 
ONSID LE interest has been evidenced this 
fall in the game of Touch Football. A sub- 
committee of the National Rules Committee 
is preparil omple te code of rules. Some of 
the important rule suggestions are listed. 
a The field is divided into three zones, 
thirty yards, forty yards, and thirty 


yards in length, as per description. 


30 yds. 40 yds. 30 yds. 




















II. Each team shall consist of eight players, 
one of whom shall be Captain. (Using 
five men on a line, namely center, two 
guards, and two ends, with three men in 
the backfield—the correct balance be- 
tween offense and defense seems to have 
been reached.) The eleven-man team is 
unsatisfactory for Touch Football. 


III. The team putting the ball in play must 
have at least five men on the line of 
scrimmage. The defensive team lines up 
on an imaginary line parallel to the line 
of scrimmage of the offensive team, sep- 


arated by a space equal to the length of 
the ball 


IV. If in four consecutive downs a team hav- 
ing continuously had the ball in its pos- 
session shall not have advanced the ball 
to the line marking the next zone area, 
it shall go to the opponents on the spot 
of the last down. 


V. The player with the ball is declared down 
and the ball is dead at the point where 
an opposing player touches him with 
two hands below the shoulders or above 
the knees. (Comment—This two-hands 
rule is absolutely important. It does away 
with arguments and questions as to 
whether the player is touched, which oc- 
cur so often with the one-hand rule. It 
gives some possibility for running plays 
and dodging by the runner. This is one 
point in which the game is weakened by 
permitting the one-hand touch.) 


VI. Any player of either side may receive , 
forward pass. 


VII. Any number of forward passes are per- 
mitted in each series of downs. 


VIII. Tackling, pushing, tripping, holding or 
roughing by any player shall be penalized 
by a loss of fifteen yards to the offending 
team. 


IX. Offside shall be penalized by a loss of 
five yards for the team committing the 
offense. 


} 4 Blocking shall be done by use of arms 
and body without use of hands. Both 
feet must remain on the ground in block- 
ing as well as touch tackling. Bodily 
contact with the kicker is a foul. Penalty 
—10 yards. 











WILD GINGER 
Asarum canadense Birthwort Family 

The root of this plant smells strongly of 
ginger, especially when bruised. It ts used 
in medicine and in the manufacture of 
perfume. 

The exceedingly odd, purplish - brown 
flowers appear in April and May and are 
not seen by the casual observer, since they 
occur at the base of the stem and lie nearly 
buried in the ground. 











These will suffice to make it apparent that the 
nature trails are not without educational value. 

“But what of these park trails in winter?” 
might well be asked. “Will they lie useless and 
discarded after the leaf has fallen and the last 
late blooming flowering plants have succumbed 

“Not altogether.” To 
be sure, many of the fine and colorful features 
will disappear till the coming of another spring. 
But the trees, shrubs, and vines will remain, and, 
though leafless, will still retain their labels and 
may be studied in a new and absorbing phase. 
Of winter hikers there are many, and some of 
these, discovering the old familiar markers, will 
undoubtedly take to passing over the path they 
learned to like in fair summer weather. 

With others, I firmly believe that nature trails 
in public parks are bound to become very popular, 
and while they are intended primarily to instruct 
there can be no doubt that they offer a form of 
recreation yet to be recognized as worthy of 
intense cultivation. 


to cold?” The answer is: 
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New Books 


on Recreation 








A Charter for the Social Sciences 
in the Schools 


Drafted by Charles A. Beard. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

New York. $1.25 

. THIS volume the Commission on the Social Studies 
fostered by the American Historical Association pre- 


sents Part I ts report having to do with objectives. 
In a chapter entitled “The Climate of American Ideas” 
Mr. Beard expresses the importance of leisure. Labor, 
he says, although a duty, is mot an end in itself, nor does 
it occupy the whole of life. “In the American scheme 
leisure is a right and the provision of leisure for the 
enjoyment of life is one of the objects of enlightened in- 
dustry... Whatever remains to be achieved, leisure is 
even now so abundant that its ideal use is one of the 
problems of education. Exploited by cheap and often 


degrading commercial amusements, it may be turned from 
nto a blight; it may be devoted to activi- 
and refresh the spirit, or diversions 


an opp rtunity 
ties that re-create 


that contract and lower vitality.” 


Games and Game Leadership 


Charles F. Smith. Dodd, Mead and Company. New 

York. (658 pages.) $2.50 

ra I f the most comprehensive volumes 
to be published on the subject of games and their 


of 711 games together with in- 
them are given for parents, 
The book has tested 
new gal | as old ones which have proved univer- 

M has avoided the fault of many 
iving catchy new‘titles to old 





and teachers. 


games; tl mes described go under their own fa- 
ular interest to the game leader 
and recreation rector are the following chapters: The 
lers! Recreations, Leadership of 
Gymnasiut {1 Playground Activities, Informal Ball 
ling up to basketball, football, 


f 


etc.), | ( ( Gymnasium and Playground, 
Relay Race Gi m and Playground, Miscellan- 
eous Playgr Games and Tournaments, The Leader- 
ship of Social Recreation, Stunts for Leaders, Pre-Open- 
ing Party Activities and Social Mixer Games, Musical 
Games and Informal Dances, Social Relays for Parties, 


Paper and Pencil Games, Rotative Party Games, Miscel- 
laneous and Seasonal Party Games, Picnic Activities and 


Water Sports, Treasure Hunts and Trails, and Woodsy 
Activities. The section on home play will prove useful 
to the director because of the many practical suggestions 
for the promotion of family recreation. To facilitate the 


teaching of singing games, the description of the game 
in many cases is accompanied by the music. 
A well worked out system of classification and index- 


ing makes the volume very useful as a handbook. As a 


whole the book is both significant and timely and will 
prove of great help to all who are responsible for con- 
ducting play activities. 


“Kit” 31 

Creative Recreation. Edited by Katherine and Lynn 
Rohrbough. Church Recreation Service, Delaware, 
Ohio. $.25. 
T= are four sections in this, the latest addition to 

the Kit service—reports and projects, sixteen games 
to make, twenty-six games to play, and six songs with 
music. Special Kits to be issued in the near future are 
Kit 32, Sociais and Parties; Kit 33, a Game Number; 
Kit 34, a Stunt Number, and Kit 35, Camp and Con- 
ference Recreation. 


Aims and Methods in School Athletics 


Wingate Memorial Foundation, 57 East 56th Street, New 
York. $2.00. 
Speer authorities in athletics, education, health 
and social welfare have contributed to this volume of 
481 pages representing the edited record of the Wingate 
Athletic Lectures delivered during the past year before 
the athletic teachers and coaches of New York City. 
One section is devoted to a discussion of the way of prog- 
ress toward sound educational objectives ; another is con- 
cerned with the upbuilding of dynamic health, while a 
third section deals with variations in aims and methods 
applicable to special groups. Playing and coaching fun- 
damentals in thirteen sports and games are presented 
from the intramural and varsity viewpoints. 


Our Children 


Edited by Dorothy Canfield Fisher and Sidonie Matsner 
Gruenberg. Prepared and sponsored by the Child Study 
Association of America. The Viking Press, New York. 


2.795 


tf) 


T HIS important book has grown out of the questions 
asked by parents who have come to the Child Study 
Association seeking help in the training of their children. 
The association kas made the answers to these questions 
and its experiences through a generation and a half of 
service available zo all parents in this handbook to which 
twenty-nine experts in child study have contributed, The 
purpose of these contributors has been to interpret re- 
search findings for the lay leader without oversimplifica- 
tion and without partisan leanings, and to present the- 
ories and suggestions hopefully but without unwarranted 
finality. The contributions have been classified under 
four main sections—The Child’s Growth and Develop- 
ment; The Child at Home; The Child at School, and 
The Child in the Outside World. The book as a whole 
represents the best current knowledge and most expert 
present day information, and should be of great value not 
only to parents but to all workers with children. 
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456 NEW BOOKS ON RECREATION 


Report on Character Education in the Secondary 
Schools. 


Bullet 16 of the Department of Education, 
State H Boston, Massachusetts. 

A special ttee. of which Herman Gammons, prin- 
cipal of At High School, is chairman, presents 
this report t teachers, through the instruction and 
administrat t school, realize the establishment of 
good chara enized as one of the objectives of 
education cest and most important section of 


the book some length the importance for 


character « the schools. A careful reading of 
this se rprising list of opportunities for 
such trait y life of the school. 


Y. M. C. A. Boys’ Work. 


Nat Boys’ Work Committee, 347 Madi- 
son A York $1 50. 
This \v rets the findings of the Fourth 


North Ame: Y. M. C.A. Workers with 





Boys held at Ridge, North Carolina, May 28th 
to June 4, 1 program of the assembly was set 
up on thi needs and problems revealed by 
questionnait ram instrument’) sent in advance 
to boys’ g it the country. The material 
is therefor« It is at the same time illuminated 
by an intet sop! Several of the sections 
have to do wv tters not closely within the field of 
public r but the section on Professional 
Standards entrants, training, security, profes- 
sional ethi rest for our field, as has the section 
on Pract iual Guidance, containing hearty 
recogni rtance of the new techniques, in- 


cluding psychiatric, in guidance 
problems 

The two t 
tion field vith g1 
practices 
first of t 


nterest to the public recrea- 
ip work and supervisory 
rces affecting boys. The 
the practical material on 


which succes work in the Y. M. C. A. has been 
based B the Y. M. C. A. today are 
increasing! boy interests, and natural “co- 
hesive” gr t [his report is notable for its 
recognitio! t variety of social forces affecting 
boys which at ful boys’ work program must take 


’ 


into considerat 
social fa 


for a better s 


kers are urged to know 


themselves with causes seeking 





American C Annual. 
Edit lames. American Civic Asso- 
ciati Building, Washington, D. C. 


Volume | \merican Civic Annual presents 
an interestit ‘ble record of recent civic ad- 


vance a vho o” in civic achievement 
among the 1 the rican Civic Association. 
It discuss ts fr 4 national point of view 
in national planning, the Federal city and 
housing. I pments are stressed, while from 
the point of t tates information is offered on 
state plant rovement. A number of 
city plat ne! experts V discussed develop- 
ments in cit I volume presents a most 


il contributed by more 


is sent to paid mem- 


interesting 
than forty 


bers and s the American Civic Association 
who may pur for $2.00 each. The price 
to the general $3.00 eacl 


Christmas Plays 
Selected Sanford and Robert Haven 
Schauffler Mead and Company, New York. 
$2.50 
Nineteen | l tte for the celebration of Christ- 
mas, comprt vy anthology. There is a wide 
variety in treat me are festive, some mythologi- 


cal, and others religious. In length, too, there is a broad 
choice, ranging from short one act plays to fairly lon 
ones in three acts. Plays for children of almost any a : 
and for girls and boys, separately or together, are to be 
found. In all cases the scenery and costuming are ex. 
tremely simple and may be made at little expense. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERS 7 ‘ 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY MTHE Are 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of Recreation, published 
monthly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1932. 

STATE OF New York, ) 

County oF New YorK { ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and coynt 
aforesaid personally appeared H. S. Braucher, who, having hen, 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is a 
editor of RECREATION, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership “a, 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore. 
said publication for the date shown in the above caption, re. 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 41] 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 


torm, to wit: 


1. That the 
aging editor, < 





} 14 


and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 

iT S igers are: 

Publisher : 11 Recreation Association, 315 Fourth y 

nue, New York, N. ¥ ave 
Editor: H. S. Braucher, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y, 
Managing Editor: Abbie Condit, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 

York, N. Y. . 





Business Manager: Artht Williams, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is If owned by a corporation, its name 
and address must be state l so immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of st holders owning or holding one per 
cent or more of total an t of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the individual owners must 
be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 


concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual 
member, must be giver 

National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y 

Mrs. Edward W. Biddle, Carlisle, Pa.; 
Moline, Ill.; Clarence M. Cl 
Corbett, Portland, Ore.; Mr: 
Mla,: F. Trubee Davison, I 
Thomas A. Edison, West Or m 3 
York, N. Y.; Hugh Frayne, Tork, N. Y.; Robert Garrett, 
Baltimore, Md.; Austin | hs, Seattle, Wash.; William 
Hale Harkness, New Yorl J - Charles Hayden, New York, 
N. Y.; Mrs. Charles \ Hickox, Michigan City, Ind.; Mrs. 
Francis deLacy Hyde, Plainfield Gustavus T. Kirby, New 
York, N. Y.; H. McK. Lando: Ind.; Mrs. Charles 


: William Butterworth, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry L. 
Cummer, Jacksonville, 
LD b, N. 3-5 ae 
John H. Finley, New 









D. Lanier, Greenwich, Con: Re Lassiter, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Joseph Lee, Boston, Mass.; Edward E. Loomis, New York, N. Y.; 
J. H. McCurdy, Springfield, Mass.; Otto T. Mallery, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Walter A. Ma Pittsburgh, Pa.; Carl E. Milliken, 
Augusta, Me.; Mrs. Ogden L. Mills, Washington, D. C.; Freder- 
ick S. Titsworth, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. James W. Wadsworth, 


Jr., Washington, D. C.; J. ¢ Walsh, New York, N. Y.; Freder- 
ick M. Warburg, New York, N. Y.; John G. Winant, Concord, 
N. H.: Mrs. William H. Woodin, Jr., Plainfield, N. J. 


3. That the known bor lders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or |! Iding per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so 


state.)  .xsone 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stocl lders and security holders as they ap 


pear upon the books of tl ompany but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security | é uppears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in at ot fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given: also that the said paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under whi stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon | s of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities 11 tv other than that of a bona fide 
owner: and this affant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or cor] tion has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as s0 


stated by him, 
5. That the aver 
lication sold or d 
paid subscribers, 
above is (This 


only.) 


of copies of each issue of this pub- 

. through the mails or otherwise, to 
six months preceding the date shown 
required from daily publications 





H. S. BraucHeEr. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of Septem- 
ber, 1932. 
[SEAL.] CLARENCE B. WILSON 


Notary Public, Queens County. 


Queens County Clerk’s No. 2069. Certificate Filed in New 
York County Clerk’s N 


(My commission expires March 30, 1934.) 
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FOR YOUR SAFETY CLUB 








Encourage children to enlist in the safety 


You will receive movement by joining the National Safety 
- > , 2 ] T . 
SAFETY EDUCATION Council. 
MAGAZINI 


with special poster ; 
deine Safety clubs and other organized groups 
supplement 


at recreation centers may become affiliated 


er . 
12 additional safety under a special type of membership re- 
posters 


cently established 


25 N. S. C. membership 
buttons The cost is $2.00 a year. 








For further information write to the 


Education Division, National Safety Council 
One Park Avenue, New York 























Looms and Yarns for Craftwork 


= "eee The BERNAT loom frames are simple in construction, easy 
" to operate, and inexpensive. They vary in size from nine 
inch to thirty inch widths. 


Write for descriptive circular 


The BERNAT yarns are nationally known for their high 
| quality, beautiful colors, and reasonable prices. 


Included in the BERNAT lines are 





Weaving yarns of every type in wide color ranges. 


Soft wools in fine and heavy sizes for Hand 
Knitting; also novelty yarns for crocheted 
dresses and sweaters. 


Several grades of Rug Wools for Hooking — lustre and dull in beautiful 
colors. We also supply hooked rug patterns 





wvvyv 
Write for samples and prices 
EMILE BERNAT & SONS CO. - - JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 























WHO WILL SIGN THIS CHECK? 
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FIFTH AVENUE 
PAY TO THE ° . ihe : 
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A Christmas gift to the children of our country 


IRVING I RUST COMPANY 
New York City Offices 


MANHATTAN 
One Wall Street Varick St. at Van Dam St. Seventh Ave. at 37th Street 
150 William Street Broadway at Eighth Street 42nd Street at Park Ave. 
Woolworth Building Fifth Avenue at 21st Street Park Ave. at 46th Street 
W. Broadway at Chambers St. Madison Ave. at 28th St. 49th Street at Seventh Ave. 


470 Broadway Empire State Building 125th Street at Seventh Ave. 


BRONX 


Ave. at 148th Street East Fordham Road at Marion Ave. 


Boulevard at 163rd Street 267 City Island Avenue 


BROOKLYN 


Court and Livingston Sts. Flatbush Ave. at Linden Blvd. New Utrecht Ave. at 53rd St. 
681 Nostrand Avenue 27-28 Newkirk Plaza Avenue M at East 19th Street 


4 a | het 


311 Kings Highway 














